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Spur the team on with f 


ROUSING MARCHES 


farsighted band directors instinctively 
tura to Lyon & Healy when assemblying program 
material for parades and concerts. For Lyon & 
Healy’s fabulous collection of everything known 
in Sheet Music and Musical Literature offers a 
wealth of material for beginner, advanced 
student and artist . . . stirring marches 
and fanfares, intricate parade and 
marching maneuvers . . . music for 
every instrument, every voice — in ar- 
rangement or ensemble . . . books on 
every musical subject. 





COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE! 


Music from catalogues of all leading publishers 


“A” You're Adorable (the Alphabet Song) ....$1.25 Champions On Parade (E. O. Caneva) ........ $1.00 
SE osc nckdineeeaeibeebeneeenessaxnss 1.25 Locomotive (with Maneuver Chart) ............ 1.50 
Blue Skirt Waltz (with Maneuver Chart) ...... 1.25 Six Football Fanfares (Yoder) ................ 1.25 
SN SUE GN MENU vec ccccccceentecsess 1.25 Our Own United States (with Maneuver Chart) . 2.00 
PY MD. Ses cerningenenectaewess . Ls Band of America (Paul Laval) ................ 2.00 
Down by the Station (with Maneuver Chart) .... 1.25 Happy Birthday March (Happy Birthday to You) 1.25 
I Didn’t Know the Gun Was Loaded ...... 1.25 Virginia Page Baton Twirling Book ............ 1.00 
ee ee one ae The Baton, by Roger L. Lee (Twirling Made Easy) 2.50 
Some Enchanted Evening .................... 1.25 “Country Style” Square Dance (featured by Bin 

Red Roses for A Blue Lady ........ 1.25 Crosby in “WELCOME ST. RANGER") 
Powder Your Face With Sunshine ...... . 1.25 (Burke and Van Heusen) .............4.. 1.00 
roe . 1.25 Bali, Ha’i, from “South Pacific’ (Rogers and 
Tip-Toe Thru the Tulips .......... oes 1.00 DEED snnanicnceneeunaedianaeee’ 1.25 
DEEMED venubnms cuvecsesss: aye 1.00 A Wonderful Guy, from “South Pacific” (Rogers 

Se EE OP ED cc cncecssiccssvesss - i Se CED obs vercncncavaccennan- 1.25 


SAVE TIME .. . SAVE MONEY. . . with Lyon & Healy’s Complete Sheet Music Serv- 
ice by experienced music authorities ... Lyon & Healy — Akron, Ann Arbor, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. Paul 


























A Flew Collection 
ond an Established Fenath 


For Two-Part Treble Voices 
Compiled by BRUCE CARLETON 


Here is a welcome addition to the choral collections for 
the upper grades and junior high schools. The contents lie with- 
in safe ranges for young voices, and hold to easy and medium 
grades of difficulty. Works by Baines, Bliss, Bornschein, Federer, 
Koepke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others make up the con- 
tents of twelve numbers. 


Price, 60 cents 








For the Cornet or Trumpet 
Revised Edition 
By HAROLD W. REHRIG 


This book embodies in permanent the author's ideas which 
so conclusively have proven their worth in his own studio. It pro- 
vides the absolute beginner with solid fundamental training 
which, in turn, prepares him for more advanced pursuits. Every 
lesson is complete in itself, and there are a number of attractive 
pieces for solo and duet playing. 


Price, $1.25 


& 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 











Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

right, 1949, by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly: 

September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April, May-June. Subscription: $2.00 per year: Canada 
$2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 











AMERICAN Prep 


AMERICA’S FINEST MODERATELY 





PRICED BAND INSTRUMENTS 





A Message of Special Importance 
to Music Educators 


More than anyone else, you know the importance of student instruments. 
Good design, good balance and good tone encourage practice and play. 
Cheap construction and poor performance may &i/] a promising career. 


These are the facts which for 40 years have guided us in making 
AMERICAN PREP instruments. Because we regard the student as our 
most important customer, we make it our business to build into our 
student line tone, playing ease and durability usually found only in 
higher-priced instruments. 


In justice to yourself and those who depend on you for counsel, we 
Suggest a critical comparison of AMERICAN PREP and any other stu- 
dent line. Your professional judgment will tell you that AMERICAN 
PREP offers more of what you look for than any other instruments 
available at comparable prices. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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=a ne SOUND MIRROR 









Recording tape is easy to load. Record- 
ings can be “erased” and tape used | 
over and over again. 


Recordings can be “edited” with 
scissors and cellulose tape. Any student 


can do it. 





One control gives instantaneous fast + i 
forward or fast rewind. Indexer and [ff] 
Log Book facilitate location of specific a 
recordings quickly. = 





Microphone is one of the finest avail- 
able. Provides excellent recording 
pickup. 
30 minutes recording 
time fits classroom 
work schedule. 


Brash... rirst IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 


*Trade Mark Registered 


\eptember-October, Nineteen Forty-nine 


helps them all do a better teaching job! 





Model BK-414 











*“SOUNDMIRROR” is port- 
able, handsomely styled 
in durable luggage type case. 


In every department of your school your “SOUNDMIRROR” 
pays for itself! Here’s faithful Sigh fidelity recording and 
playback on an instrument that’s easy to use... a combi- 
nation teachers and students have needed for years. The 
““SOUNDMIRROR” can be used in any classroom or at home, 
to bring real “learning by doing” into your educational 
program. It has all] the advantages of other recording 
methods and none of the disadvantages! Make sure you see 
and hear the ‘“‘SOUNDMIRROR” before you buy any recorder! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! | 2 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. 7 

3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Please arrange a demonstration of the “SOUNDMIRROR” for me 
at no obligation. 


Name 
4 
School a he iucisetadeumecdecaaieatd . 
City Se sibs I at ? 
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A WALTZ DREAM—Oscar Straus—3 Acts 
An exciting three-act operetta of romance and 
royalty in the 19th Century, filled with waltzes 
and unforgettable songs. 


JHS-HS One hour 45 minutes .......... $2.00 
BASTIEN AND BASTIENNA—W. A. Mozart— 
1 Act 


(English and German text). Original comic 
opera by Mozart of love and witchcraft in 18th 
r, sarin setting. Choral text in optional enlarged 
version included. 

JHS-HS 60 minutes ......... .. .$1.25 


BLACKFACE AND MUSIC—D. Paskman 
A complete minstrel show, script and music, 
for amateur or professional performers of all 
ages. 

FD vic denevccrccesoverasccnanases .60 
COWBOYS AND INDIANS—A. Wheeler— 
Act 

An operetta set in early American days, with 
easy text, songs and dancing. 

E-JHS 45 minutes ..... betas ewatnenhs 75 


DANNY DITHER (The Hither and Thither of) 
—Alex North—2 Acts and Prologue 
The contemporary setting of heavenly and 
earthly incidents revolving around a boy, bane 
Dither, and his friends. Music by the composer 
of “Death of a Salesman.” Very strong audience 
appeal, with easy settings, solos and massed num- 
bers, and dances. 
JHS-HS-A-M 2 hours ....... ... .$2.00 


JOYS OF YOUTH (Bruderlein Fein)—Leo Fall 
—1 Act 
A musical play based on the famous Viennese 
operetta, in the style of Bittersweet. 
Pe. SPMD vandccwcececvccssens $1.25 


LITTLE GYPSY GAY—E. Wales—1 Act 

A light-hearted operetta about the birthplace 

of Gay, a gypsy child, her discovery of her real 
arents, and her life as a gypsy. 


E-JHS 60 minutes ...... 75 


RCA Building 











OPERETTAS, 
MUSICAL PLAYS 


and SKITS 
for School and Amateur Groups 


(HS-High School; JHS-Junior High School; E-Elementary School; A-Adult; M-Mixed 
Adults and Children) 


MAGIC BASKET, THE—A. Wheeler—1 Act 
A story of fantasy about two children who go 
to the moon. 
Se SD wadicdnsncecennssasteaci $1.25 
MAGIC CASTLE, THE—R. Benatzky—1 Act 
A miniature operetta with fairy tale setting, 
fast action and comedy. 


EE SD wi ncbcteka s bksncad $1.25 
MERRY-GO-ROUND OPERETTA—Paskman & 
Spaeth 


A program of songs, dances and musical com- 
edy numbers for amateur or professional presenta- 
tion of a complete evening's entertainment. 
JHS-HS-A-M 2 hours script only ..... $1.00 

script with music score .... 2.50 
MOCKING BIRD, THE—A. B. Sloan—3 Acts 

An 18th Century setting of the French-Spanish 
dispute over Louisiana, and the successful plotting 
of Manon and Bob Finchley to save it for France. 
Colorful settings for stage in action and song. 
JHS-HS Two hours ................+. 2.00 

MODEL BRIDE, THE—Don Wilson—2 Acts 

An operetta designed for a small cast, with 
girls only or with one male lead. Is of con- 
temporary Broadway style, with great audience 


appeal. 

ee. CE nn. ciccinnneacannnd $1.25 
MUSICAL ADVENTURES OF JACK AND JILL 
—S. Spaeth 


A program for costumed or not costumed per- 
formances for a narrator and singers of the famous 
nursery rhyme as composed by various composers. 
BP MED wencccnesewisaccescosceses 60 

PINOCCHIO—Ottenfeld-Loredo 

A play in verse based on the famous legend, 
with songs and dances. 

De ME Bhbcrscsnkidinnssxieawe 60 
PLAY DAY IN HAPPY HOLLAND—E. Harrhy 
—1 Act 

A Holland setting of the children’s successful 
change of the city’s Scrooge into a happy man. 
SO GS bcc esuedvacccinecenss 75 


Production details available from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Radio City 


New York 
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‘ BUESCHER. 


eye Ey 1¢ Clone 
BRASSES 




















225 400” Trumpet 
228 Lightweight ‘400’ Trumpet 
215 Custom Built Trumpet 
205 Aristocrat Trumpet 










275 “400” Cornet 
265 Custom Built Cornet 
245 Aristocrat Cornet 








408 Custom Built Trombone 
404 Aristocrat Trombone 


675 BBb Sousaphone 







327 Single 
French Horn 








MADE BY MASTERS 


K 4 o The best surgeon in the world can’t do a good job 
of with dull instruments. Nor can a musician achieve his or Cc (@) M i N G 
PLAYED BY ARTISTS her true level of ability, without an instrument that keeps 500 
full pace with technique and interpretative progress. That N 
is why every outstanding student musician should make Bass and Alto Clari- 


every effort to secure a personal instrument of Buescher , 
nets, Bassoons, Flutes, 


quality early in his career. 


A Buescher horn, whatever the type, assures true, Piccolos, and Oboes 


full, rich tones — thoroughly responsive to individual ex- —which complete the 


line of Buescher band 







pression. And Buescher valves, through incredible new 
ae a - , ; instruments will soon 
PRONOUNCED __ Precision manufacturing methods, provide lightning fast 
: he be at your dealers. 
"BISHER" action that no musician can outspeed. See these sensa- 

Ask to see them. 








tional instruments at your Buescher dealers today. 





BUESCHER. 


mee rie Clone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. i xbian 
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Wurlitzer Electronic Organ 


Series 21 


Acknowledged leader in its field 
Superior tonal resources, design 


and performance ¢ haracteristics. 


Only Wurlitzer makes a complete 
line of electronic organs. 


And Wurlitzer has the dealer or- 
ganization, the trained personnel, 
the ‘‘know-how”’ to help you select 
and install the model that will 
best fit your needs at lowest cost. 


Two of the splendid Wurlitzer 
instruments you will want to con- 
sider are pictured here. While these 
differ in range of tonal resources as 
well as in price, both are built as 


Wurlitzer Electronic Organ 


Series 50 


Completely adequate tonal re- 
sources for numerous types of 
installations. An unusually fine 
instrument at an attractive price. 





Wiarlitzer 


Makes the Electronic 
Organ for You 


organs. Both have many features 
in common—brilliant organ voices, 
a full and majestic organ ensemble, 
traditional organ tone, the exact 
playing dimensions recommended by 
the American Guild of Organists. 

And as users everywhere can tell 
you, when you buy a Wurlitzer 
Electronic Organ you can count on 
fine tuning. Each instrument is 
built to stay in tune indefinitely. 
Not appreciably affected even by 
sub-zero or exceptionally high tem- 
peratures. Stays in tune regardless 
of voltage or frequency changes. 





only Wurlitzer builds electronic 
) am L . More people buy Wurlitzer 
—————— Pianos than those of any other 


" . 

] | name. Why? 

| Peri rer is famous for giving 

wai) |! 1} 1 lot more piano for a lot less 
| + 


money. 


Because Wurlit 


buvers 








Write us fully about any pro- 
posed installation and we shall be 
glad to send you helpful informa- 
tion. Of course you place yourself 
under no obligation. 

Special note to those interested in an 
organ for the home. In addition to 
single and two-manual instruments 
for churches, schools, auditoriums, 
and public institutions, Wurlitzer 
also makes a remarkable new elec- 
tronic organ for the home. Equally 
well fitted for either classical or 
popular music. Ideal for students. 
Easy to install and easy to play. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK © EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The finest low-priced clarinet ever made! 


BUNDY 


Without the harshness of metal. . . 
vantage of rubber compounds. . 


without the tone-damping disad- 


. Selmer has produced the new Bundy 


Resonite Clarinet that comes amazingly close to the finest artist instru- 


ments. One test will convince you of its astonishing accuracy of scale 


and purity of tone. 








MUSICALLY AND MECHANICALLY RIGHT 


STUDENTS PROGRESS FASTER with the new Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet! The immediate result is easier teaching, 
marked improvement in band and orchestra clarinet 
sections, and sharply reduced section maintenance costs. 


Resonite will withstand 350° tem- 
perature and is no more affected 
by cold than the finest wood clar- 
inets. Cracking due to moisture is 
wholly eliminated. 


NEW PLAYING EASE. The smooth, 
polished bore . . . the high key 
posts for better leverage . . . the 
correctly shaped, comfortable-feel- 
ing keys—all mean easier fingering 
and playing. The Bundy Resonite 
Clarinet is sturdier, too, to stand 
hard usage. 


Atthe same time, the Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet is artistically correct. 
In tone, intonation, and action it 


satisfies even advanced players, 
with greater accuracy than was 
ever before possible in a low-priced 
instrument. The scale is based on 
Selmer’s 40 years’ experience in 
making clarinets for leading 
players. B-flat Boehm system, 17 
keys, 6 rings. 


AMAZING LOW PRICE. Price, play- 
ing ease, durability, and intonation 
make the Bundy Resonite Clarinet 
the basic clarinet for all school 
bands and orchestras, assuring the 
bandmaster not only better tonal 
balance in his woodwinds but also 
more and faster-progressing 
beginners. 


RESONITE CLARINET 









HEAR IT! 
PLAY IT! 
BELIEVE IT! 





Said Alexandre Selmer, 
Founder of H. & A. Selmer: 


“No student can 
progress rapidly 
unless he has an in- 
strument that is 
musically and me- 
chanically right... 
Why expect a be- 
ginner to play on 
an instrument I 
could not play my- 
self?’’? The new Bundy 
Resonite Clarinet was 
developed to satisfy the de- 
mand for a low-priced clar- 
inet that would meet Mr. 
Selmer’s musical standards. 














ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TODAY for the free illustrated folder that gives you the 


complete description. Selmer, Dept. J-91, Elkhart, Ind. 








PropycTs FOR BETTER qusiC 


Made by Sel m | ), ELKHART, IND. 
SOLD. BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE : 
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NOW READY 


FOR GRADE TWO 


s o* 
Singing on Our Way 
By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


This is the latest publication in the new music series, Our Singing World. Following the 
developmental approach, SINGING ON OUR WAY continues to present familiar tonal-rhythmic 
patterns in new context and in longer songs. These familiar patterns are now highlighted with 
singing names, so presented that they will assist pupils to focus attention on those features of the 
score that are the most meaningful. There are two more delightful song stories by Frank Luther, 
Three Billy Goats Gruff and The Shoemaker and the Elves. The illustrations are captivating and 
almost half of them are in full color. 


Teaching Suggestions and Piano Accompaniments for Singing on Our Way is the teachers’ 
book. 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE ONE 


Our Singing World provides two beautiful books for teachers to share with their pupils. In 
THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK and THE FIRST GRADE BOOK are songs (with suggestions for 
teaching songs) and activities and easy piano accompaniments. In each book there are two song 
stories by Frank Luther. [Illustrations are gay and colorful. First books to be put into children’s 
hands are two primers, SINGING AS WE PLAY and SINGING ALL THE DAY. These primers 
bring together in meaningful association the favorite play activities of children. These activities 
are pictured in three related types of eye patterns that stand for expressive experiences: (1) What 
they play is pictured in colorful illustrations. (2) What they say is pictured in word form. (3) What 
they sing-dance is pictured in musical notation. 


For more information about this attractive 
mew music series send for circular +706. 





A new series featuring a developmental approach to music education 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA3 DALLAS1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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“Is It True, What They Say About. . .” 


By PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


drive to make our program of music education more 

inclusive. There has been a rash of articles in state 
and national publications promoting the theme of “Music 
for Every Child and Every Child for Music”—quite 
appropriate since this has been the theme of the MENC 
for many years. The emphasis has ranged from the 
notion that “What we need is not better music educa- 
tion, but more music education,” to “What we need 
is better music education for more children.” There is 
a very significant difference in these two statements, and 
we should hope that the second is a clearer statement of 
our real objective. 

This same theme has been used as the basis for 
speeches and discussions in state and division meet- 
ings as well as in books pertaining to music education. 
{n other words, it has been quite fully developed from 
several viewpoints, thus deserving close inspection by 
all those who take a vital interest in the future course 
of the program of music education in our schools. 

So far, very little critical analysis has been undertaken 
of the ideas expressed in these articles and speeches. 
Such an undertaking would seem to be a healthy develop- 
ment at this time. The mere repetition of an idea often 
results in blind acceptance, particularly if that idea is 
repeated often enough before some of its basic assump- 
tions are carefully studied. It is quite possible that this 
already is happening in the field of music education. 

The aim of this article is not to attack the idea that we 
should attempt to make our music program all-inclu- 
sive. Its purpose is to point out that the picture of our 
present music education program being painted by the 
enthusiastic advocates of the all-inclusive program is, in 
some respects, not a true picture. In their efforts to do 
our profession a service, these advocates are doing it a 
partial disservice. 

Certainly, the idea of developing an all-inclusive pro- 
gram can be defended without creating distrust of our 
present program. There can be no objection to the criti- 
cism of present practices, if the criticism is based on 
solid fact and if the correction of these present prac- 
tices would lead to a more inclusive program. The sug- 
gestion here is that some of the criticisms are not based 
on fact and that their continued repetition will not bring 
about a more inclusive program of music education. 

Let us consider just a few of these most important 
criticisms : 

(1) There is, and has been, overemphasis on the de- 
velopment of performing groups on the high school level. 


| T SHOULD be obvious by now that there is a concerted 


This has been coupled with a few “ifs” and qualifying 
clauses, but the idea has been repeated so often that it 
is creating a picture of a general condition which has not 
been proved to exist except by mere statement. 

Just exactly what is meant by “overemphasis ?” Where 
does it exist? Is it a general condition or does it appear 
only in such isolated instances that it should not be used 
to describe a general condition? What about its oppo- 
site, “underemphasis?” Little is said about this. Which 
is most prevalent? 

Somehow, the conditions of excellence and over- 
emphasis have been coupled together until those teachers 
who are producing superior groups are made to feel 
that they are guilty of malpractice. Most of our superior 
performing groups are the result of a well organized 
and integrated program of music education on all levels, 
plus superior teaching. From these two elements, su- 
perior performing groups on the high school level are 
likely to come. It is most unfortunate to give the im- 
pression, even by the slightest intimation, that such 
groups are the result of overemphasis, or that superior 
performance is an undesirable outcome of musical 
growth. 

Most of us are unable to form conclusions as to 
general conditions in any field, since we do not see 
enough. If there are facts based on a study of a large 
number of school systems which will show that over- 
emphasis on performing groups is a general practice, or 
even that it is a rather widespread condition, those facts 
should be presented to us. During one thirty-day span 
this spring, I heard the best work of sixty high schools 
in three states. This is too small a figure from which to 
form a generalization, but there was not evidence in a 
single instance of too much time or effort spent in the 
development of performing groups. On the other hand, 
there was evidence in a great many instances of lack 
of sufficient emphasis needed to create a_ significant 
musical experience. 


(2) Only the talented are permitted in the high school 
music program. This implies a process of weeding and 
sorting so as to eliminate the unfit and is contrary to the 
basic philosophy of our democratic school system. If it 
is a general practice in music education, it does place 
us in a very vulnerable position, particularly since the 
music teacher is purported to carry on this weeding and 
sorting process. ‘ 

What is supposed to have happened to the administra- 
tive officer of the school while all this is going on? 











Since when did he turn over the policy-making function 
to his teachers? Clearly, this is a policy and one which 
any administrator can change at will. If the condition 
exists, the blame for it can be placed squarely on the 
shoulders of the policy-making official. But arguing 
who is to blame for an undesirable condition is hardly 
the way to solve the problem. The important question 
is whether this policy is a general one. 

Again, we are in need of facts gathered from a large 
number of schools. In my own contacts, I have found 
very few schools in which only the talented are permitted 
to participate in music. Generally, participation is open 
to all members of the school community. The assertion 
that the practice of elimination is a general one in the 
field of music education is open to serious question and 


requires further proof. 
It should be pointed out that music on the high school 


level is largely on an elective basis. Students elect one 
thing in preference to another. They are inclined to 
elect those things in which they have superior ability. 
That is one of the reasons for the elective system. There- 
fore, the weeding-out process is more often carried out 
by the student than by the teacher. This whole proc- 
ess needs more development than can be devoted to it 
here, but some of the implications can be seen. 

(3) Many students are being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the music program. This is 
closely tied in with number two and has been pretty well 
answered. 

The picture of the adamant music teacher standing 
guard at the door of the music room keeping out the 
multitudes who are clamoring for a chance to get into 
the music program just doesn’t create a true idea of the 
general conditions in the field. Speaking again from 
observation, I feel sure that the majority of schools will 
provide some musical experience for all students who 
elect it. It is unfortunate that many school adminis- 
trators who have been following the speeches and articles 
advocating the all-inclusive program have gotten the im- 
pression that the general practice in music education to- 
day is to deprive many deserving students of any musi- 
cal experiences on the high school level. 

(4) Only a small percentage of our high school stu- 
dents are exposed to music. This quite often is true, 
but there are two factors which do not receive enough 

(a) The method used in calculating the percentage of 
attention. These are, in my opinion: 








students affected by music is wrong. The common 
method is to add up the number of students participating 
in music at any given time and then divide the total 
high school population into that figure. Thus in a high 
school with an enrollment of 300 students, if sixty are 
in music groups, it is said that music is touching only 
twenty per cent of the total school population. 

This is not a true picture. The personnel of music 
classes changes every year. Therefore, to arrive at a 
true percentage figure, we must find out how many stu- 
dents participate in music at one time or another during 
their high school careers. This will usually give us a 
higher average. The percentage that would give the 
truest picture would be that obtained from each graduat- 
ing senior class over a period of years. I recently 
asked a college freshman group (not music majors) how 
many had participated iu music at one time or another 
during their high school careers. I was surprised to 
find that a very substantial majority had done so. We 
may be covering a larger segment of our student body 
than we think. 

(b) Music is an elective subject and, as such, is in 
the same category as are other elective subjects. We 
may set up our goal as high as we choose, even to the 
point of saying that the desideratum is 100 per cent 
participation in the music program, though such a goal 
is practically unobtainable under existing conditions. 
But a fairer comparison of how we are making out 
would be to compare the percentage of those electing 
music with the percentage electing the other elective sub- 
jects. I suspect that such a comparison would be quite 
favorable to music and that it would indicate that we are 
doing a much better job under present conditions than 
we have been led to believe by those who have been 
criticizing the present program. 

Once again, let me say that nothing in this article 
should be construed to mean that I am not interested in 
wider participation in music. Quite the opposite is true. 
That is why I am quite disturbed by the fact that in 
Missouri over 200 high schools have no music program 
at all; that is why I am disturbed by the fact that there 
are thousands of rural schools in which there is no music, 
and thousands more in which the musical experiences 
are too meager to be significant. These basic difficulties 
cannot be remedied by the criticisms of going programs 
which paint a false picture of music education as it now 
exists. 


MUSIC EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD IN HAWAII 


HE TITLE PAGE of this issue of the JouRNAL shows the Hawaii 
High School Massed Band assembled in the Andrews Theater 
on the University of Hawaii campus May 14, 1949. The 
band, directed by Ernest McClain, assistant professor of music 
at the University, was one of the features of the festival spon- 
sored jointly by the University of Hawaii Music Department 
and the Hawaii Music Educators Association, the youngest af- 
filiated unit of the Music Educators National Conference. More 
than 2,500 students from grade seven through grade twelve par- 
ticipated in the festival, which presented high school and inter- 
mediate school bands, orchestras, choirs, ensembles, and soloists. 
The massed intermediate school band (grades seven, eight, nine) 
numbered 200. There were over 1,000 singers in the massed 
high school choir. Also sponsored by the Hawaii Music Edu- 
cators Association with the cooperation of the University Music 
Department was a one-week summer music camp. 
In passing, one might note that the U. of H. campus, accord- 
ing to the glimpse provided by our title-page picture, should 
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provide a most attractive setting for such activities—particularly 
in the eyes of those MENC mainlanders who reside on the 
plains, where waving fields of grain are annually interspersed 
with snowdrifts and below-zero temperatures. 


University of Hawaii is to have an MENC Student Member: 
Chapter, according to Norman C. Rian, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Music Department. Other activities projected promise 
much of interest to music educators of the Islands and to MENC 
members elsewhere, many of whom, we predict, will be follow. 
ing the example set by their colleagues in recent years when 
planning their vacation trips for next summer. 


This item and the photograph of the massed high school band 
on the title page are supplemented by the picture of the leaders’ 
group on page 71. In this group are included: A. J. McKi , 
director, University of Hawaii Extension Service, Ernest C. 
McClain, Mrs. Gregg Sinclair, T. C. Hoff, Mrs. Rosa McHugh. 
Mrs. Dorothy Kahananui, and Norman Rian. 
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Is School Music Serving 
Your Community? 


to school music, ten rules are given for preparation of 

articles for that publication. High on the list is one 
that reads: “Make your article functional and factual 
and not philosophical.” A perusal of the current periodi- 
cal literature on music education will reveal that this rule 
is generally followed. Articles on tuning, embouchure, 
formations, and the like, make more interesting reading, 
and fill a more immediate need than do those seeking a 
broader perspective of music education in the scheme of 
things, if that is what is meant by “philosophical.” 

Should we not, however, try to get our heads above 
the trees occasionally to get a better look at the forest? 
Most music educators, if they are sincere and serious 
about their work, will want to pause frem time to time 
and take stock of their efforts. They will want to see 
their accomplishments in the larger sense and evaluate 
their work on a broader basis than how the band played 
at the last concert, or the number of “firsts” won in re- 
cent contests. They will want to take a straight look 
at the true place of that band in the long-range musical 
life of the community. 

The relationship between the school and the commu- 
nity, as far as the music department is concerned, is 
usually considered in terms of public appearances of the 
school organizations: the participation of the band in 
civic parades ; appearances of soloists or ensemble groups 
at local clubs; extracurricular activities of the director 
in leading church choirs or municipal bands, or the form- 
ing of Band-Booster clubs. These are important and 
cannot be overlooked in evaluating a music program. 

A more recent view, however, holds that the real re- 
lationship of a school to the community it serves will be 
found in those activities not directly sponsored by the 
school, as they reflect permanent and far-reaching in- 
fluences that originally stemmed from the school. The 
new concept of this social significance of education has 
been stated by Mabelle Glenn :* 

The school administrator begins by thinking in terms of the 
community itself. The central thought of his staff, to which the 
director of music belongs, must be to weld the whole community 
into an effective unit rather than to make the schools a unit in 
the community. Knowing that a school system cannot function 
fully in a social vacuum, the administration makes plans beyond 
the schoolroom. School activities of today are as wide as the 
social contacts of the pupils in the school, and the superintendent 
has a right to expect his music department to function toward 
these social aims in education. 

. This plan must not only be concerned with organization in 
curriculum activities but must reach all of the social contacts of 
the child, for music activities in the classroom which do not 
carry over into homes, churches, clubs, concert halls, places of 
recreation, and amusements are not activities of such a nature as 
to be a vital force in life. 


From this quotation, then, we get our cue. The next 


*Glenn, Mabelle. ‘‘The School Administrator and the Music Program.” 
MENC Yearbook, 1928, pp. 65-71. 


N A RECENT issue of an outstanding magazine devoted 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-nine 


MERRELL L. SHERBURN 


time we are disposed to evaluate our efforts in the field 
of music education, let us turn our backs on the school- 
room, with its trophies and fine concerts, and take a 
sweeping glance around the community we serve. Our 
circle of observation may begin and end with the school, 
but let us stop at various points and ask a few pertinent 
questions. 

If we are considering a well-established music pro- 
gram, one that has been functioning a number of years, 
we might ask: What is going on in this ¢ommunity in 
the way of music that owes its support to the influence 
that public school music has had upon the citizens? Do 
we have a community orchestra, a town band, or cham- 
ber music groups? Do we have any choral organiza- 
tions? What about the quality of music in the church 
choirs? Has the congregational singing improved in the 
last twenty-five years? If we are in an urban area, do 
we have a civic concert series? Are there fewer non- 
singers in the first grade than there were a generation 
ago? 

Happily, many of these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative in many localities. But they should 
still be kept in mind by the music educator and, by all 
means, the administrator, when he takes a long view of 
his music education program. 


Considering each question separately, let us look at 
the instrumental situation. How many students have 
been graduated from the high school band in the last 
ten years? If the school maintains a sixty-piece band, 
we may assume that approximately 150 instrumentalists 
have gone forth to take their places in the world. What 
a community band we could select from this number! 

Where are these musicians ? Some, of course, have left 
the home town to live elsewhere. Some have gone away 
to college, but many of these must have returned at the 
end of four years. For lack of statistics, let us assume 
that at least half of the 150 have remained or returned 
to settle in the vicinity of their childhood homes. 

The music educator will be interested in what these 
seventy-five have been doing, musically, since they left 
school. If he wishes to gauge the effectiveness of his 
band program, let him ask: How many of these people 
are still playing and how many have sold their instru- 
ments since graduation? Has their membership in the 
high school band been an experience that was meaning 
ful enough to make them wish to continue playing after 
graduation? Of those who attended college, how many 
participated in college musical organizations? More to 
the point, did they receive a technical equipment suffi- 
cient to make playing a satisfying experience, and to 
enable them to open the doors to the literature of their 
instruments ? 
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If these questions can be answered affirmatively, the 
chances are that there will be some sort of community 
instrumental group. Given a competent director, the qual- 
ity of the performance of this group, and the type of 
literature that it plays, will give a more significant index 
of the instrumental program than the kind of ratings 
won at recent contests. On the other hand, if our gradu- 
ates sell their instruments, the administrator may well 
ask: Are we getting full value for the cost of the 
music department ? 

As we examine the long-range results of the vocal 
program, let us turn back to the school for a moment. 
Unfortunately, not all administrators and boards of edu- 
cation realize that the high school band is built in the 
music classes of the first six grades. Not all music 
teachers are fully aware of the truth of the well-worn 
phrase: “Singing is the basis of musicianship.” Sym- 
phony conductors certainly believe it, for they are con- 
stantly exhorting their musicians to “Sing! Make your 
instruments Sing!” 

The musical problems of the wind player and the 
singer are met in essentially the same way. What an ex- 
pressive instrument we would have if the conductor 
could rehearse the wind band on singing the parts and 
playing them interchangeably, barring passages of a 
purely technical nature. Yet how often have we seen 
an instrumentalist, when asked to hum even the simplest 
phrase, freeze up with, “I can’t sing.” The point we 
wish to make is this: Just as the high school musit 
teacher can look beyond the school to see the most signif; 
icant results of his work, so can the,el¢mentary super- 
visor look ahead, not only to, th@ High school “choruses 
and operettas, but to thatgnost unlikely place, the high 
school instrumental group, to see the full flowering of 
the seeds of musicianship planted in ‘the grade school 
singing class. And we mean the singing class, not 
the tonette and beginning band class, important as they 
are. Unfortunately, the elementary teacher’s name is 
never engraved on the trophies that the winning band 
brings home. 

To go beyend the high school again, how is our school 
vocal program reflected in the postgraduate activities 
of our students? Has it been potent enough to make 
those it has reached want to continue to sing? Has it 
reached enough of the total school population to make 
possible the formation of a community chorus? The 
writer is an instrumentalist, but he admits that the most 
heavenly sound on earth is that of human voices in 
chorus. His thrills at participation in the most wonder- 
ful symphonic climaxes have not been greater than those 
experienced while singing choruses from such works as 
the Messiah or the Brahms Requiem, where voice, body, 
mind and soul are unified in an exalted expression. 

Are our high school students getting the exhilaration 
that it is in the power of vocal music to give? If so, they 
will certainly want to continue to sing after graduation. 
Has our school in general, and the music department in 





NEW MENC PUBLICATIONS 
are announced on page 47 











particular, been successful enough in the democratization 
of its charges to make possible the leadership and organi- 
zation required in forming a choral group? If the leader- 
ship for such a project should fall upon the school music 
director, he should be flattered that the school music 
program has been far-reaching enough to create a need 
for his leadership. 

Even if the community does not boast a chorus, the 
vocal music director can look elsewhere to see the results 
of his work. If a vocal program is going to have any 
far-reaching effects at all, these effects should certainly 
be seen in the churches. Congregational singing is 
traditionally in unison, but occasionally one can find 
a congregation that will spontaneously sing the hymns in 
four parts. The effect is wonderful. Is it too much for 
public school music to hope for the day when this prac- 
tice is more general, and not just confined to those tradi- 
tionally musical communities, such as Wales? 

The quality of the work in the church choir reflects 
not only the ability of the organist or director, but the 
taste of the congregation. It may be visionary to suggest 
it, but when the public at large is made more aware of 
the power and influence of beauty in the worship serv- 
ice, a church congregation will not continue to tolerate 
shoddy work by organists or, choirs. 

How effective is the school music program in our com- 
munity. it: shaping the public taste? When we consider 
the effect of ofr music program on the musical taste of 
the public’ at lagge, we must look back into the school 
again. Our performing groups comprise only a part of 
our total school population. What can we do to reach 
the total school population, including those students who 
do not sing or play? 

The physical education department has been in for 
some criticism lately because of too much emphasis on 
athletics and not enough on physical education. It has 
been said that the higher salaries our coaches draw are 
not justified if their influence is confined only to the 
score or two of students who make up the varsity teams. 

Is our music department in danger of the same criti- 
cism? If so, our defense will be in the general music 
class and appreciation courses. Are they functioning’ 
Are we making an attempt to provide a point of contact 
with music for all the students? More important, are 
our administrators aware that our musical heritage is as 
rich as our literary heritage? And are they willing to 
give credit for advanced courses in music appreciation on 
the same basis as for courses in English literature? Not 
always. Yet it is the only opportunity that the majority 
of our population will ever have to become acquainted 
with one of our richest cultural resources. 

If we are having any success in our attempt to bring 
the total school population into contact with music, the 
results should be discernible in the community. If we are 
really putting the program across, we should expect 
a greater demand for the products of the professional 
artist. The concert business has developed to a point 
where top-notch talent can be placed within driving dis- 
tance of the smallest hamlet. How well does our com- 
munity take advantage of civic concert courses? Does 
the audience represent a cross-section of the public, or 
does it consist of only “the more cultured citizens?” 
We can observe with some satisfaction many new or- 
chestras springing up in even small urban centers. Will 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SEVEN 
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Music 


whether in school or out? Some of us were lucky 

enough to have parents who cared for our basic 
music needs from the cradle onward. At the age of eight, 
as a day student in a small convent in Canada, I was 
thrilled to the soul by singing: 


[) oO you remember your first music indoctrination, 


Lay me on the hillside with my face turned 
Toward the West, 
For there lies dear old Ireland, the land 
That I love best. 
My mother’s name had not been Quigley without re 
sults. My chest swelled with pride as I sang: 


England never, never, never shall be slaves! 


I also had private piano lessons. How wonderful was 
the solid glow of accomplishment which my poor efforts 
as a soloist gave me! I studied with a beautiful young 
lady and went to her house for lessons, a lovely place 
with cut-glass door knobs. One summer when she re- 
turned from Europe, where her parents had sent her to 
study, she brought me a German cup and saucer. These 
experiences seem only the wrappings of music, but they 
are, I believe, indicative of the environment in which 
they are found. 

This phase of education was not a frill for me; it 
was a vital need, nourishing with beauty my spirit and 
my imagination. Who shall say that this part of my 
education was less important than the three R’s? My 
point is that this artistic learning, which enriched my 
life so vitally at an impressionable age, should be re- 
moved from the selective requirements of an upper- 
bracket economic status or of real or assumed talent. 
Those of us who have worked with children at the age 
when they are still uninhibited know that, as surely as 
plants grow toward the sun, children show a definite re- 
sponsiveness to and normal growth in this eternal need 
of the spirit, if the teaching is correctly planned and 
timed. I believe it is the job of educators to make the 
child aware of this emotional side of his nature and to 
provide for it as carefully as for his intellectual needs. 

Curriculum planners and administrators today general- 
ly concede the point that if we are to disseminate educa- 
tion in its truest sense, emotions as well as bodily needs 
must be cared for in school. We who deal in music 
must provide the methods and prove their desirability by 
results. 

Here at Jacksonville (Alabama) State Teachers Col- 
lege, we have developed a method through which, with 
constant analysis and consequent adjusting, we are mak- 
ing hopeful strides toward balancing the emotional and 
intellectual core content of the curriculm. We have 
established two correlated group piano courses, one at 
the elementary level aiming at basic musicianship, not 
specialized piano, and one at the college level. 

In the elementary project, class piano augments the 
vocal program as a grade room activity in daily twenty- 
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MARY C. HEIM 


minute periods. The teacher first presents the piano 
material as singing material. For the first six weeks, we 
work entirely without text, using largely rote teaching. 
Joseph Daltry in his text, Basic Musicianship says: 

Music is a language which must be learned in the same red 
that each person learns his mother tongue—by ear. Only when 
the student can sing a great many good tunes with good intona- 
tion and rhythm, only when he can speak the language of music, 
should he try to read it. No sensible person asks a child to read 
his mother tongue before he can speak it, and assuredly the child 
should never be asked to read music until he can sing (and, if 
he has any bent in that direction, play by ear) with ease and 
oleasure. 

Class piano from the ear or song approach is develop- 
nental to and correlates with the vocal program. So 
we use the piano as an adjunct to singing, not as a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Musicianship develops faster if the relationships of pitch and 
rhythm, and their written symbols, are reproduced by both voice 
and piano, than if they are heard in only one medium. More im- 
portant than this, however, is the fact that in all our music, com- 
bined sounds, harmony and counterpoint, play a predominant role. 
He who recognizes harmonic backgrounds learns to sing much 
more quickly and, in most cases, much more accurately than he 
who is conscious of only melody.’ 

One’s first thought is, what about natural aptitude for 
music? I believe there is not more variance in individual 
aptitude for music than there is in individual aptitude for 
arithmetic or spelling. 


The aims are not specialization in piano, but to answer 
the daily music needs of the child. He can develop the 
ability to swing rhythms as he swings a bat in readiness 
for a lunge at a thrown ball, or as he bounces a yo-yo, 
or in imitation of elephants swinging their trunks, or of 
Indians giving rhythm signals on a tom-tom. As natural- 
ly as he learns to skip or play marbles, he learns to line up 
for turns at the piano to play the title tunes of Barnacle 
Bill the Sailor, Popeye, the Sailor Man, Silent Night, 
Down in the Valley, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Hot 
Cross Buns, and the basic chords required to accompany 





'Daltry, Joseph. Basic Musicianship. 
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these selections. He learns to play them in many keys, 
using the music letters and chord members as alphabet 
and words. Just as he learns to create themes in English, 
he learns to create tunes, to read the staff as a whole, to 
train his ears and inner-feeling so that music taught 
in this way can be a terminal school-subject, like a year 
of citizenship, social customs, or civics, or can serve as 
a springboard for further specialized piano study, or as 
a background for music study in other fields. 

Assuming that all good learning is a creative process, 
it is only reasonable to believe that the arts, if correctly 
taught, will develop this creative energy and diffuse it in- 
to other areas. For example: 


In a group of C readers where surprising progress had been 
made in class piano, the teacher reported a significant improve- 
ment in their general morale and in their self-confidence in ap- 
proaching academic skills. She credited much of this improve- 
ment to the developmental value of this piano class.” 


The aim of our beginning piano classes at the col- 
lege level for elementary-school majors is twofold: (1) 
to enable each prospective grade-school teacher to play 
simple accompaniments, and to develop his own singing 
and playing ability, and (2) to give him the technique 
for teaching basic musicianship. The latter aim is the 
focal point of the course and is correlated with observa- 
tion and practice-teaching in the elementary fifth-grade 
class piano project described. The size of the class in 
our college courses is determined by the number of 
pianos available in the classroom. We accommodate 
two students at a piano. 

Our present test class of ten elementary education 
majors has met four times a week in forty-minute 
classes. The students have sufficient skill in playing 
and in the use of chords, rhythms, and sight-reading 
to teach their own songs and to play adequately them- 
selves. As in other areas of teaching, experience, con- 
stant self-appraisal, and study will lead to strong and 
continuous creative work in this field. Supervision by, 
and contacts with the college staff should be available 
whenever needed after the actual teaching has begun. 

Grade teachers are “naturals” for this new approach 
to music in groups. Skill in classroom management has 
the vital edge over studio experience in music for teach- 
ing basic musicianship as a classroom activity. Experi- 
enced grade teachers will quickly apply their skill to the 
new field, music, and grow personally and as teachers 
thereby. For class piano teaching more closely parallels 
in method the newest teaching of language and arith- 
metic than it does the old European drill method of 
teaching piano still largely used in our private studios, 
where the emphasis is placed on the subject matter rather 





"Burrows, Raymond. NEA Journal, January 1949, p. 37. 





College Band Directors 
National Association 
Chicago, Illinois, December 19-20, 1949 


The fifth annual meeting of the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association (formerly known as the College and Univer- 
sity Band Conductors Conference) will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, December 19-20, 1949. 
Information will be supplied on request by President Alvin R. 
Edgar, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, or Secretary Daniel 
L. Martino, Indiana Universit Bloomington, Indiana, or 
may be secured through the ENC headquarters office, 64 
East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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than on the child’s whole growth as an individual. It 
is as unreasonable to teach music on the old basis today 
as to teach arithmetic solely by drilling on the multiplica- 
tion tables. 

Elementary music is not properly a college subject; it is a grade 
and high school subject. We have no more business to include 
it in a college curriculum than we have to include first-year 
French. But elementary French is taught in most colleges simply 
because the colleges feel that it is better to teach it late than 
never. Precisely the same argument applies to elementary music.’ 

Therefore, let us take the arts in education out of the 
specialization category. Our colleges should prepare stu- 
dent teachers in the area of the arts as surely as they do 
in the fields of so-called general education. Pertaining 
to this subject, may I here insert the recommendations 
from Music Education Curriculum Committee Reports, 
1945 Biennial Interim Series, page fifty-four, item two 
under General Recommendations : 

That each teachers’ training college shall, mot as a separate 
piano pedagogy course, but within its regular music education 
course, devote at least one unit of instruction to piano class 
teaching technique. Since each elementary school teacher is ex- 
pected to be able to play at least simple accompaniments for school 
singing, it is reasonable to expect that this teacher may be 
trained to pass on at least this much instruction to her students. 

Although it may not be feasible for university or col- 
lege faculty members on full-time basis to teach on 
sub-collegiate level, for the benefit of college students 
headed for a teaching career there is everything to be 
said for conducting these classes. 

It is time that our universities and, especially, our 
teachers colleges change their static role of accepting, 
without conscience, whatever comes to them in the way 
of student material from the public schools. They should 
actively engage in developing it. I question the integrity 
or intelligence of any educator, at whatever level, who 
confesses openly, or by his attitude, disinterest in what 
goes on in education below the college level. A case in 
point is that of the university where the plans made by 
the excellent music faculty for its few but select music 
majors are so professional-minded that all efforts are di- 
rected toward sending the graduates to large cities, leav- 
ing the music program in the local elementary schools 
nil. We can, in college, prepare our elementary majors 
to teach music as a curriculum subject in the grades, 
where its influence will become a vital and enriching 
force in the life of all children. Thus, 


We hope to incorporate into the school curriculum, as a normal 
minimum essential for every boy and girl, that basic instruction 
which has something to offer at ever ry level of talent, and which 
is the birthright of every American. 





8Daltry, Joseph S. Basic Musicianship. 
Goneus, Raymond. Music Epucators JouRNAL, September-October 1947, 
p. 54. 
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900 Musical Selections now available 


on RCA VICTOR 45 rpm records 






Plays through your 
present radio 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 9-JY 


Easily attached to any radio, phonograph or combi- 
nation. Plays up to 10 of the new 7-inch distortion-free 
records automatically. Music is heard through the 
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Program 


will start their so-called orchestras with such in- 

strumentation as ten trumpets, eight clarinets, six 
trombones, four saxophones, two drums, and one violin. 
The harassed teacher may wonder what has become of 
all the violins of a few years ago, but will probably dis- 
miss it with the thought that strings do not have the 
glamour of the band instruments, or that children are 
just not interested in “working” at the stringed instru- 
ments any more. 

The band has long been used as a whipping boy for the 
waning interest in strings, when, in reality, the lack of 
a well organized string program is the reason for the 
loss to the orchestra. String players are the result of a 
carefully planned program of instruction and interest 
building, not just mere accidents of fortune. It is impos- 
sible to put the roof on a building before the foundation 
and framework have been laid. It is equally impossible 
to develop a good high school or junior high school or- 
chestra without first starting a large group of string 
players in the grades. 

One reason for the lack of interest among the younger 
set is that they have not had an intimate contact with the 
stringed instruments, and have not heard them playing 
music designed for a child’s level of appreciation. Since 
we all like to hear familiar music, is it not possible that, 
upon being introduced to a new instrument, the child 
would like to hear music with which he is familiar, or 
that which is within his scope of enjoyment? 

A cardinal point of teaching is to develop first the 
proper attitude of the student toward the subject. This 
is as true for the instrumental teacher in the grade 
schools as it is for the Latin teacher in the high school. 
{n all probability, the grade school teacher has a much 
easier task in developing the initial spark of interest and 
imagination. 

At the grammar school level, there are several outside 
influences that motivate this interest, such as hero wor- 
ship of the instructor or some older students, the gang 
spirit, or “the violin grandpa left in the attic.” The 
wise teacher can further develop this interest by arrang- 
ing a series of programs where the instruments will be 
presented by competent performers playing music de- 
signed for grade school listening. Such music should 
have real “life,” and the selections must be kept short 
or be cut to proper proportions. 

Last fall, as an experiment to help stimulate this in- 
terest, I designed a series of programs and lectures and 
presented them to the twenty-one grade schools of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Public Schools. This was done for 
the twofold purpose of increasing interest in instru- 
mental (string) music, and giving the grade school 
students an opportunity to see and hear the instruments 


His FALL, too many of our instrumental teachers 
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Topeka Builds a String 





ROBERT A. RUE 


that had been described for them in their music classes 
the week before. Following the programs, a series of 
eighteen class lessons in the basic fundamentals of violin 
playing was offered to the fourth grades only. The re- 
sults were amazing. In several instances, more students 
signed up to take the course than could be accommodated. 
The interest was so gratifying that the director of the 
department, C. J. McKee, has added a new string teacher, 
Mrs. Marilyn Brick, to the grade school staff so that 
more students can take advantage of the opportunity te 
participate in the new string program. 

The schedule of appearances was arranged with the 
principal of each grade school by Lucelia Harris, in 
strumental instructor in the grades. The entire program 
was limited to thirty minutes. Numbers were selected 
to present the stringed instruments in the most favorable 
manner. 

Most of the physical phases of making music were 
represented, with special attention to styles of bowing. 
chords, mutes, pizzicato (lh-rh), and harmonics. 

The compositions ranged from Vivaldi, Rameau, and 
Bach to Grofe, Kern, and Porter. Some explanation 
was given each number, and, in some instances, a brief 
word picture of the piece or composer was given. After 
the program, the students were allowed to come to the 
stage, see the instruments, and ask questions. 

The sequence of the instrument presentation was: 

(a) Violin 

(b) Viola 

(c) Cello : 

(d) Small (sixteenth size) Violin for contrast 
(e) String Bass 

A twenty- to twenty-five-minute program was selecte+ 

from the following numbers: 

VIOLIN 
Romance—Svendsen 
Oid Refrain—Kreisler 
Spanish Dance—Rehfeld 
Melody in F—Rubinstein 
Selections from the Harms String Americana 
(a) Tea for Two 
(b) When Day is Done 
(c) I'll See You Again 

VIOLA 
Arioso (Cantata 156)—Bach 
Intermezzo (Concerto Grosso)—Vivaldi 
Melodie—Gluck 
Minuet—Rameau 
Selections from Harms String Americana 
(a) Man I Love 
(b) Begin the Beguine 

CELLO 
Volga Boatman—Russian 
Dark Eyes—Russian 
The Swan (Carnival of the Animals)—Saint-Saen: 
Begin the Beguine (Parts to show the relation of 
cello to viola) 

STRING BASS 

Mummers (Danse Grotesque)—Merle 
Pompola— Martin 
(3) Jazz Pizzicato—Anderson 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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After this series of interest-building programs, the 
fourth-grade teachers were consulted to determine (from 
tests previously given) what students would be reason- 
ibly likely to succeed on a stringed instrument. These 
students were then taken to the music room for a dis- 
cussion of the basic rudiments of violin playing. 

Since we were dealing with the taxpayers’ money in a 
system of free public education, no student was ex- 
cluded, even though he had not been recommended by 
his room teacher. After the first six weeks, pupils in- 
capable of keeping up usually dropped out of their own 
accord. 

Following the first orientation period, a series of six 
weekly one-hour classes was arranged by the principal. 
Even though it meant the students were missing the same 
period each week, the cooperation of both the teachers 
and principal was excellent. 

In order to begin this project of mass stringed instru- 
ment encouragement, we purchased eight three-quarter 
and two full-size violins. With only these ten instru- 
ments, the class had to be limited to twenty students in 
each building, and the instructor took the instruments 
with him to the next group. The students were asked 
to locate violins they could use, and, before the six 
weeks were up, many students had instruments of their 
own. 

With these ten violins, I used the army method of 
teacher and pupil. The students stood in two rows. 
While one row used the instruments, the other row 
served as teachers and helped check errors. It is my be- 
lief that this procedure made the students more alert, and 
in this way helped make the project a successful one. 

The follow-up on this six weeks’ course was a series 
of twelve Saturday classes. Some of the students by 
now had started private lessons, which was the resultant 
action for which I had hoped. The rest of the group 
was divided into fast and slow sections. The course 
planned to have all enjoying the benefits of participating 
in the school orchestra by spring. 


In beginning a string program, the instructor must set 
up certain objectives and realize the problems involved. 
He has to be able to select material suitable for class 
lessons, to judge and evaluate it as to its fulfillment of 
a corrective measure for the difficulties that lie ahead. 
Problems to be encountered will include such elements 
as key and time signatures, rhythm and reading patterns, 
sight reading, bow markings, technical difficulties, and 
the development of a certain degree of musicianship. 

We found that most of these problems were taken up 
in the last twelve sessions in this series of classes. The 
Merle Isaac String Method was chosen because we 
found it an excellent method to use with the accelerated 
type of work that was being done. Since many of the 
students were to be playing in the final concert of the 
combined grade school orchestras, it seemed advanta- 
geous to use the first few pages of the beginning exer- 
cises with the second finger back to natural positions 
and the first finger reaching back for the flats. The 
students picked this up quite readily, and soon they were 
almost as proficient in playing their flat keys as thev 
were their sharp keys. 

Among the publications supplying material for use 
with or in place of the method above mentioned are: 
e (1) Tune a Day (Book I). C. P. Herfurth. (Boston Music 
oO. 


W. S. Whistler. 
Mae Crombie. 


(Rubank) 
(Arthur P 


(2) Rubank Elementary Method. 


(3) Strings and Fingers. Ida 
Schmidt Music Co.) 


The string section is the backbone of the orchestra. 
A sound, well planned, well executed string program 
from the fourth through the twelfth grades will insure 
this nucleus for the orchestra. 

With the strings as a foundation on which to build, 
the wind and percussion instruments may add their 
rich color and dynamic effects. Thus the young people 
of our schools may personally enjoy, and perform for 
others’ listening pleasure, works from our musical herit- 
age which are to be found only through the medium of 
string and orchestral literature. 





STRING CLASS IN OAK PARK (ILLINOIS) 


This picture was made for the AMC slidefilm, “Moving Ahead with Music” referred to on page 26. The teacher, 
Miss Lula M. Kilpatrick, is assisted by Gilbert Waller of the University of Illinois, National Chairman of the 


MENC String Instruction project. 
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In Rehearsals 


RCHESTRAL trumpet players are mild-mannered, 

civilized people who usually keep out of jail. There 

are times, however, when they are apt to commit 
murder. 

These violent moods are brought on in the following 
manner: the trumpets have to count 273 bars of rests in 
a symphony; at bar 271 they draw in their respective 
breaths and aim; at bar 272 the conductor stops and ex- 
claims, “Ah, gentlemen, notice that interesting irregu- 
lar resolution of the seven flat, five sharp, three chord in 
sharp, six four three position. Brahms was a master at 
modulating into the submediant major by that device.” 
After a great deal more outpouring of erudition, he goes 
back to bar one. 

Whatever level of ability is possessed by the orchestra, 
chorus, or band, that type of interruption can cause an- 
noyance and boredom. But, if properly handled, the 
use of theory at rehearsals can greatly improve perfor- 
mance, both musically and technically. “Theory” in- 
cludes the standard textbook subjects of harmony, or- 
chestration, counterpoint and form. For the benefit of 
skeptics, here are some points which have been found 
useful at rehearsals of widely different types and calibers 
of ensembles. 


In the first place, some qualifications are necessary. 
As is implied by the story about the trumpet players, 
the clumsy use of theory can do more harm than good. 

If the rehearsal is of the normal, or helter-skelter 
variety, with much to do and little time left, discussion 
on any subject should be kept to a minimum. In a 
two-hour rehearsal, it is felt that an average of five min- 
utes should be considered the maximum for a chorus, 
and less than that for a band or orchestra because of the 
rest-counting problem. Needless to say, the theory 
should not be thrown in as an indigestible lump, but 
sprinkled here and there over the rehearsal, like the salt 
on a hamburger rather than the pork in pork and beans. 

The conductor must know how much theory the per- 
formers already have learned. A little chat about the 
fugal subject being the ball carrier might be just the thing 
for the village Boys’ Band, vet would not endear the 
conductor to the Philadelphia Orchestra. Also, he 
should keep in mind the terminology in which the players 
have been trained. 

Above all, the points should be illustrated by sound 
as well as words. Shakespeare himself couldn’t describe 
the tune of America if transposed to the Aeolian mode, 
but the effect can be reproduced on the piano by anyone 
who can find an “A” and tell the difference between 
white and black. 
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BROCK McELHERAN 


The final qualifying point is that, in general, trouble 
should be allowed to develop and then be corrected, 
rather than heralded in advance. Time will be saved 
if the trouble fails to show up, and the players will be 
more appreciative of the advice if they have just con- 
vinced themselves that they need it. 

The theory of harmony is a subject not always noted 
for its fascination, but, if properly used, it can speed 
up the learning of notes, correct bad intonation, and im- 
prove the aesthetic effect of a piece. It is particularly 
useful to singers who are bothered by new idioms. 

In the first place, an unfamiliar tonal system can be 
described and explained. This will only come up rarely, 
but it is most important when it does come. If a choir 
is meeting the minor mode for the first time, for instance, 
the members grasp the technical and musical significance 
more easily if the conductor plays a minor scale on the 
piano, and follows it with a lugubrious rendition of a 
minorized America and the Shadow’s theme song. The 
queer “flavor” of a modal folksong or motet can be ac- 
counted for by the same method, and the natural tenden- 
cy of the flat seventh degree to climb like arbutus can 
be counteracted. 

At higher levels, modern scale systems need similar 
explanation. The writer recently ran into trouble drill- 
ing a part of Moussorgsky’s Boris Gudonov, which at 
first sight appeared to be a maze of sharps and flats to 
the singers. A moment’s illustration showed that it 
was nothing but a whole-tone scale in fragments. From 
then on, the passage was handled correctly. Moreover, 
it was sung in better tune, and the singers regarded it 
with greater interest and understanding. Similarly, Ives’ 
bi-tonal Sixty-seventh Psalm was first felt as a jumble 
of unrelated discords until the singers were told to think 
of it as two separate but related hymns, performed si- 
multaneously, each retaining its identity but complement- 
ing the other. In short, it was the development of a 
two-part invention. (After this, some members claimed 
it still sounded like a jumble of unrelated discords!) 

Singers and instrumentalists alike often do not sense 
the harmonic or key implications of their own parts, 
especially in harmonies with which they are unfamiliar. 
This leads to bad intonation and unintelligent perform- 
ance. The fastest cure is probably to play the bother- 
some chord progressions on the piano two or three times 
while the performers watch their own parts, but with an 
experienced group a few words may do the trick in less 
time. For example, “Altos, the B sharp is the leading 
tone of C sharp major. Try to sense that cadence.” 
Drawing attention to sequences or other patterns will 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-TWO 
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The Emergence 
Song 


VIOLA A. BRODY 


of the human organism increases, our point of view 

regarding the education of the individual changes. 
Since the founding of public school music by Lowell 
Mason and his associates, the area of emphasis has been 
shifted twice, and we are now in the process of shifting 
it a third time. The early period was one requiring sales- 
manship ; and, therefore, emphasis was placed on the idea 
that it was possible to teach all children to perform 
vocally. 

The second period was characterized by the testing 
movement which was initiated and supported by many 
leading psychologists. It was believed that the individ- 
ual was endowed by “original nature” with certain ca- 
pacities which could be measured at an early age. Thus, 
emphasis was placed on the sorting out of the musically 
gifted so that they might receive special training. 


A S OUR KNOWLEDu&E and appreciation of the biology 


The investigations of Muyskens, “The Hypha,” Muys- 
kens and Meader, “Handbook of Biolinguistics,” Sho- 
hara, “Genesis of the Articulatory Movements of 
Speech,” and Westerman, “The Vibrato,” have given us 
new interpretations of pupil behavior as related to the 
teaching of song and speech. The research of the writer, 
which was carried out in the Biolinguistic laboratory of 
the University of Michigan, adds another link to the 
already accumulated chain of evidence supporting the 
fact that we are moving into a new era and must again 
change our approach to the teaching of music. 


Summary of the Problem. A voice-training program 
based entirely upon effective motor coordination for the 
production of tone was given to a group of thirty-four 
children, ranging in age from nine to seventeen and in- 
cluding grades four through twelve. Before training and 
at regular intervals throughout the seven-week training 
period, a series of measurements, including a recording 
of the singing and speaking voice with oscillographs 
taken from the recordings, breathing records as meas- 
ured by the kymograph, the ability to sing in tune as 
measured by the kymograph; auditory discrimination as 
measured by the Seashore Pitch Test, vital capacity and 
other physical measurements, were isolated and recorded. 


The Training Program. The training course was 
built upon a hypothesis, interpreted from developmental 
anatomy and function, that the motor apparatus for the 
production of pitch antedates the sensory apparatus for 
the sensation of pitch which in turn precedes the 
emergence of the cortical function for the evaluation of 
pitch. The organism emerges by means of a process of 
“fragmentation.”* Primitive gross structures and func- 





{An abstract of the dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment for the 
ree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, under the 

ee of John H. Muyskens, Professor of Phonetics. Chairman: Byron O. 
ghes, Professor of Education.} 
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tions emerge first, and from these the finer, more specifi 
structures and functions “individuate.” Since each 
gradient of activity contains components of all previous 
gradients, the specificity of each new gradient is deter 
mined by the adequacy of all earlier levels of adjustment 
Thus, the cortex and its function, which represents the 
most specific stage in this “fragmentation” process, can 
control the individual only in terms of the adequacy of 
all the tissues of the body. 


Four overlapping levels of adjustment have been listed 
by Muyskens as follows: 

(1) Viability represents simply a state of existence 
and includes the vegetative functions of nutrition, breath 
ing, and circulation. 

(2) Coordination of movement is possible as a result 
of bone and nerve growth. 

(3) Epicritical level includes the function of the auch 
tory and visual senses. 

(4) Associative level is a binding of all previov- 
gradients, a process which we call thinking. 


Since the associative level represents the final stage u: 
the process, we can never ask the child to use his mind 
to re-arouse a motor pattern which has never functioned 
nor can we ask him to use his mind to evaluate pitches 
which he has never produced. Therefore, this training 
course was built entirely upon the level of motor coordi 
nation. The pupil was never asked to think tone quality 
or to listen to a pitch. No attempt was made to improve 
auditory discrimination by calling the pupil’s attention 
to the pitches he was making or by drilling on the fre 
quencies used in the Seashore Pitch Test. 

The training began with gross and already-functioniny; 
muscular activity which would overlap and blend inte 
the new motor pattern. For example, a firm contraction 
of the abdominal wall in expiration has a sufficiently 
overlapping effect on the laryngeal muscles to raise the 
pitch in the lower and middle registers of the voice and is 
especially effective for monotones. The procedure used 
followed Westerman’s? outline of posture, respiration 
phonation, resonation, and articulation. 


Summary and Application of the Findings. 

(1) Every child displayed qualitative changes in his 
singing voice. There were no exceptions. This qualita 
tive factor which can be heard in the vocal recording: 
represents to the listener a change from a thin, breathy 
tense, high-pitched metallic quality to a clear, fuller 
richer, low-pitched, darker, looser quality. This qualita 
tive factor, also observable in the oscillograms, represent: 
a change from a simple sine wave with almost no over 





1Muyskens, John H., Meader, Clarence. Handbook of Biolinguistics. 
Westerman, Kenneth N. Emergent Voice. 1947. 
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' tones, to a wave with definite overtones, to one in which 


the fundamental becomes stronger in relation to the 
wertones. (Figures 1, 2, 3, 4). All the non-singers 
learned to carry complete tunes. 


(2) On the viability level, all but four increased their 
vital capacity, the average gain in those seven weeks 
being 343 cc. All but three pupils showed a smaller 
(nspiration/Expiration ratio in normal breathing which 
is a result of decreasing the inspiration period and in- 
creasing the expiration period in proportion to the length 
of breath. The shallow breathers showed a considerable 
mecrease in length of breath and in the extent of move- 
ment of the abdominal muscles. (Fig. 5). 


(3) On the coordination level, every pupil showed 
sume increase in grip and considerable change in the 
motor control of the abdominal muscles, especially in 
expiration. In normal breathing, these muscles function 
only in a passive sense, but they must be used actively 
for effective song production. Not only does the extent 
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Fig. 1. Subject 4-R before and after training. 
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Fig. 2. Subject 17-G before and after training. 
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Fig. 3. Subject 3-G before and after training. 
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KYMOGRAPH BREATHING RECORDS 


In each of the following Kymograph illustrations (Figures 
5 and 6), the upper line represents thoracic breath move- 
ments, the lower line, abdominal movements. The downward 
curve represents inspiration, the upward curve, expiration. 
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Fig. 5. 
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Subject 15-G, breathing normally before and after training 
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Fig. 6. Subject 19-G, breathing during song before and after training. 





of movement of the abdominal muscles increase but that 
increased movement takes place in less time, especially 
in the younger and more athletic children. The group 
as a whole changed from 4 mm. of movement in 1.7 
seconds to 8 mm. of movement in 1.5 seconds. In other 
words, before training, the pupil was using vicarious 
muscle movement, i.e., slow muscles were doing the work 
of the fast, delicate muscles. As training proceeds, a 
better positioning of the body and more effective use of 
the chest muscles make it possible for the more specific 
muscles to take over. The data show that the finest con- 
trol in breathing during song lies in the abdominal 
muscles of expiration. Every pupil exhibited this change. 
There were no exceptions. Since qualitative changes in 
the singing voice are accompanied by changes in muscu- 
lar control and since the younger and more athletic pupils 
acquired this control very rapidly, the importance of 
beginning voice training at an early age and the impor- 
tance of the music department cooperating with the 
physical education department must be emphasized. (Fig. 
6). 

Every pupil, but one, increased his ability to sing in 
tune. The group as a whole improved from a score of 
28 to a score of 42. No pupil improved in this factor 
without showing improvement in breathing control. If 
the two syllables “hum-ma” were sung without any de- 
viation from the standard pitch, the pupil was rated a 
perfect score of 50. Although the breathing control 
record and the pitch performance record were not made 
simultaneously, the number of times the curves of these 
two records falls together is too numerous to leave any 
doubt as to relationship between breathing and pitch 
control. On the other hand, there is almost complete lack 
of agreement between the Seashore curves and the pitch 
performance curves. In other words, the results of -this 
experiment demonstrate that motor or breathing patterns 
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Fig. 7. Graphs showing relationship between auditory discrimination, 


pitch performance, and breathing control before and during the seven- 
week training period—four subjects (3-G, 8-B, 25-G, 26-B). 

Seashore Pitch Score (auditory discrimination). 
Kymograph Pitch Score (pitch performance). 
Kymograph Breathing Score (breathing control). 


have greater control over tone production and the ability 
to sing in tune than does the sensitivity of the ear. 

(4) On the epicritical and the associative levels, 
twenty-three of the thirty-four pupils showed improve- 
ment in all three factors: breathing control, pitch ner- 
formance, and auditory discrimination. No pupil im- 
proved in auditory discrimination as measured by the 
Seashore Pitch Test without improving in the ability to 
sing in tune as measured by the kymograph. This group 
of twenty-three showed an average gain of four points 
on the Seashore Pitch Test, while twelve of the thirty- 
four subjects showed an average gain of nearly six 
points. 

The Seashore Pitch Test not only measures the ability 
to hear two pitches but it measures the ability to compare 
and make judgment on the basis of previous pitch ex- 
periences. Therefore, it is a measure of the most specific 
function of the cortex and cannot be considered as an 
elemental capacity. 

Those subjects who had had the least experience pro- 
ducing pitch in a motor sense were those who rated lowest 
on the Seashore Test. The eleven who did not improve 
in the Seashore Test either were not able to reproduce 
vocally, without help, the first pitch on the record, or they 
reproduced the two pitches in reverse order. Had the 
training program been continued for a longer period, it 
would be expected that these would also improve in this 
factor. 

The application of these findings to song pedagogy 
opens up a new point of view and a new philosophy of 
music education. A low score on the Seashore Pitch 
Test is not an indication of an inability to produce ac- 
curate pitch. The data of this study give evidence that 
there is little relationship between the ability to produce 
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pupil does not produce sound with his ears. They are a 
sensory, not a motor mechanism, and therefore cannot 
possibly control tone production. The ears and the cor- 
tex can only evaluate sound after it has been produced. 
The pupil learns first to do, then to hear, and lastly to 
discriminate. 

The pupil produces sound by means of the motor 
mechanism of his body, the function of which gives rise 
to organic, kinesthetic and vibratory sensations, touch 
and pressure, auditory and visual sensations. All evi- 
dence points to the fact that it is not only possible to 
teach children who are difficult monotones and who have 
poor discrimination as measured by the Seashore Test, 
to sing in tune, but it also points to the fact that they will 
not develop a high degree of auditory discrimination 
until they do have sufficient motor experience in the pro- 
duction of accurate pitch. 

The effective teacher builds his training in keeping 
with the biological principle that life is a process of 
“fragmentation.” A pedagogy which begins by training 
the older patterns first in the order in which they emerge 
sets the framework for successful experiences not only 
in music but in all areas of learning. 


+ 


Conclusions. The contribution of this study to the 
field of music education lies in the following areas: 


(1) Song is an emergence; it is not a special talent possessed 
by a few at birth any more than speech is a special talent pos- 
sessed by a few at birth. 

(2) This emergence evolves through the adequacy and integra- 
tion of four levels of adjustment: “the viability, coordination, 
epicritical, and associative levels.” 

(3) The Seashore Pitch Test is a measure of this emergence 
in its final stage, the associative level; therefore, it is a measure 
of achievement, and its use as a measure of musical aptitude can- 
not be upheld as a valid practice. 

(4) The application of biological principles to song pedagogy 
results in increased pitch accuracy and improved tone quality. 

(5) Through the application of biological principles, this study 
offers new procedures for dealing with monotones. 

(6) This study offers a technique of objective measurement of 
the physiological changes which accompany the qualitative changes 
in the singing voice. Heretofore, voice training has generally 
been considered as mental training, and any changes below the 
associative level have neither been considered as learning nor have 
they been measured to any extent. 
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Sow to Goow Your hacking Kepulidion 


with the Electronic Memory Method 


of Music Instruction 


Now, for the first time, you can take full advantage of 
recording as a teaching technique—to speed pupils’ 
progress and boost your reputation. 
The Electronic Memory Method of Music Instruction 
makes learning easier, teaching more effective by recording 
each lesson—in its entirety. Lessons recorded on the 
Electronic Memory Wire Recorder are used in the Studio and 
right in the student’s home—erased by merely recording 
over the same wire at the next lesson. 
Parents find that by speeding their children’s progress the 
Electronic Memory Wire Recorder quickly pays for itself. 


~ % . ~ 
The Electronic Memory is easy to operate. Wire oc > = 


recordings of lifelike quality may be played 
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over and over again or erased by simply 
recording over the same wire. Both the port- 
able Model 180, recommended for the student's wees'es 
use, and the Studio Model 181 come complete 
with Webster-Chicago Pre-tested Wire— 
ready to use. 
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Studio Model 181 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Ly 5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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USE THE 
ELECTRONIC MEMORY METHOD 
—RECOMMEND IT TO PARENTS 

BECAUSE: 


1 . The Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
**Remembers”’ the Entire Lesson— 
Every note that was played, every 
word that- was spoken goes into the 
student's home. A Webster-Chicago 
Wire Recorder is priced within easy 
reach of all musical families. 


2. Students have constant access to 
teacher's demonstration—getting 
many lessons for the price of one. 


3. Students hear their own work as 
others hear it—developing keen self 
criticism. 


4. Develops good musicianship faster 
—through encouraging progress, 
increased interest. 


IN THE STUDIO, 


IN THE HOME, THE ELECTRONIC 
MEMORY PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 






To Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. T-9 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send booklet "How to improve Teaching 
Methods.” 
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USIC EDUCATORs acquired an influential ally in mid- 

1947, when the various elements of the music in- 

dustry established a public service organization to 
help various existing groups advance the place of music 
in American life. This organization, the American Music 
Conference (already familiarly known as the “AMC”), 
has since provided materials, the skills of specialists, a 
field staff and “know-how” in organizational work and 
public relations to accelerate the progress being made by 
educators and others interested in music. 

Knowing that its own interests can best be fostered 
through public service that nurtures the healthy growth 
of musical activity, the music industry set up a long- 
term program and appropriated a budget to carry it out. 
Participating organizations are the Band Instrument 
Manufacturers Association, Music Publishers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Music Merchants, National 
Association of Musical Merchandise Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Association of Musical Merchandise Wholesalers, 
National Piano Manufacturers Association, and indivi- 
dual manufacturers of radio-phonographs and records. 

The American Music Conference was chartered in 
August 1947, and headquarters offices were opened at 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Professional re- 
search specialists and public relations counsel were re- 
tained to guide the industry and to conduct activities in 
their respective fields. The first function was to conduct 
a thorough nation-wide survey of America’s habits, atti- 
tudes, and desires regarding music. The results of this 
“National Survey of Public Interest in Music” were 
announced in March 1948 and have proved useful to 
educators, editors, and others interested in music in 
America. An analysis of the survey was published as 


Music Industry Mobilizes 
for Music Service 


“America’s Musical Activities,” which has gone into 
three printings totaling 75,000 copies. 

Especially important were the findings about the 
public’s attitude toward music as a part of education 
These facts were widely publicized by AMC and have 
helped to solidify the opinion of parents and educators 
regarding the needs in the school music field. They 
showed that while ninety-five per cent of the people 
questioned believe music should be a fundamental part 
of every child’s education, and eighty-five per cent said 
it should be taught in school on the same tax-paid basis 
as other subjects, only eight per cent of present school 
children are receiving anything like a continuous, well 
rounded music education in school, including instru 
mental music instruction in the elementary grades. 

The AMC’s program has concentrated on aiding and 
coordinating the work of the Music Educators National 
Conference, National Federation of Music Clubs, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Kiwanis 
International on behalf of music in the schools and the 
development of community-wide music programs. 

This work is under the direction of William A. Mills 
executive secretary, and his staff. It has three major 
phases : 

(1) Informing the public about the place of music in children’s 
education, and in adult education, and stimulating action in sup 
port of expanded music curricula. 

(2) Working with other organizations to set up courses ot 
action; providing materials such as how-to-do-it manuals, litera 
ture, and a color sound slidefilm for use of these groups locally 

(3) Providing the help and experience of a field staff recruited 
from the music education field, to help steer local and regional 
organizations in developing music education programs and work 
ing for expanded music curricula. 

A recent notable activity of AMC in carrying out thi- 
program has been production of the color sound slide 
film which, like its how-to-do-it manual for local orgam 
zations, is called “Moving Ahead with Music.”? Th: 
fifteen-minute film makes a strong case for a full musi 
program in elementary schools. It is being offered for 
free showings to local organizations, educators, and 
others who are interested in school music. With it goes 
a leaflet summarizing the film’s contents, for distribution 
to the audience as a reminder, and a Meeting Leader’: 
Guide to help the program chairman arrange for a mos' 
effective showing. 

{A future article in the Music Epucators JourRNAL will de 
scribe how AMC’s efforts are giving impetus to the work of musi 
educators in their local areas. ] 


1The pictures on this page are one-color reproductions of selectiuus 
from the scenes presented in the “Moving Ahead with Music” slidefilm 
produced and distributed by AMC. ; 
Opening with a brief analysis of music’s vital place in everyone’s life 
“Moving Ahead with Music” points out how few Americans really get 
the full benefits that music can offer. Progress being made through 
complete music education in the schools is cited, and a thorough de 
scription is given of modern music education and its benefits to the 
children. Virtually all of the scenes depicting school music activity were 
taken in actual classrooms in the schools of Oak Park, Illinois. 
Following this school sequence, the film shows how local groups are 
working to help the schools provide such thorough and beneficial musica! 
instruction to all children. It closes by urging the audience to take the 
necessary steps to assure complete music education in the local schools 
The film was produced with the guidance of the headquarters office of 
the Music Educators National Conference, with whom the American 
Music Conference has worked closely since AMC was formed two years 
ago. 
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Columbia 


(lp) PLAYER 


ATTACHMENT 


(Plugs into any machine) 


WITH EVERY $50. PURCHASE OF LEEDS BAND MUSIC 
At last you can audition each work as you study the score. At last 
you can play each work for your students to demonstrate the per- 
formance you want. 


Full Symphonic Conductor's Extra 
Band Band Cond. Score Parts 
ANIMAL MAGIC by Henry Cowell 3.50 5.00 75 30 
ARMENIAN DANCES by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
ATHLETIC FESTIVAL MARCH by Serge Prokofieff 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ CANTO YORUBA by Pedro Sanjuan 6.50 9.00 1.35 .50 
CARIBBEAN SKETCH by Pedro Sanjuan 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ CARNIVAL SUITE by Alexandre Tansman 6.50 9.00 1.25 .40 
CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES by Lev Knipper 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ COMEDIANS’ GALLOP by Dmitri Kabalevsky 3.50 5.00 75 30 
CORREGIDOR MARCH by Leo Kempinski 1.25 
DANCE OF THE BOYS by Reinhold Gliere 3.50 5.50 .60 tS 
@ DEEP BLUES by Lou Singer 3.50 5.00 75 .30 
@ DOXOLOGY by Erik Leidzen 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
E.F.G. OVERTURE by Philip James 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
EULOGY by Joseph Wagner 3.50 5.00 75 30 
FROM THE DELTA by William Grant Still 6.50 9.00 1.25 .40 
GALOP FROM MASQUERADE SUITE by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
GRACIOUS LORD WHO GIVEST BLESSING by Leo Kempinski 1.50 
@ HYMN & FUGUING TUNE NO. 1 by Henry Cowell 3.50 5.00 75 .30 
@ LEGEND by Paul Creston 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ LONELY LANDSCAPE by Robert McBride 3.50 5.00 75 .30 
MARCH, OP. 99 by Serge Prokofieff 3.50 5.00 75 .30 
MOZART MATRICULATES by Alec Templeton 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ ON GUARD by Edwin Franko Goldman 2.00 .40 .20 
OVERTURE ON RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES by Ivanov-Radkevich 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
PARADE TO THE BULL RING by Haufrecht-Lang 2.00 3.00 .50 .20 
SEA MEDLEY by Phil Lang 3.50 5.00 .30 
SUITE FRANCAISE by Darius Milhaud 6.50 9.00 1.25 .40 
SUMMER DAY SUITE, OP. 65A by Serge Prokofieff 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
THREE DANCES FROM GAYNE BALLET by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ WALKIN’ THE ROAD by Herbert Haufrech? 3.50 5.00 75 30 
3.50 5.00 “os a 30 


@ WILDERNESS ROAD by Elie Siegmeister 
(@ Indicates titles on free LP record) 


This offer good for limited time only! 








LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RKO BUILDING + RADIO CITY * NEW YORK 20 





September-October, Nineteen Forty-nine 






FREE to Music Educators! 


Plus— 


48 MINUTES OF 


RECORDED 
SYMPHONIC 
@ BAND MUSIC 


/ 


including 





11 works written 
especially for band 
by foremost 
contemporary composers: 


(Titles indicated @ in list) 


HENRY COWELL 
PAUL CRESTON 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT 
DMITRI KABALEVSKY 
ERIK LEIDZEN 
ROBERT McBRIDE 
PEDRO SANJUAN 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
LOU SINGER 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 




















Send your authorized order 
for $50.00 worth of band 
music, and the LP Player and 
LP Disc (containing 11 band 
works) will, be sent to you 
immediately . . . 


TKEE! 











For the Advancement of 
Music Education 


HE Music Education Advancement Program is the 

natural outgrowth of the Widening Horizons Cur- 

riculum Committee organization, set up in the 
years immediately preceding and during World War II. 
Many aspects of music education have received, and are 
continuing to receive, some of the best thinking and 
efforts of our membership in a comprehensive long- 
range program of action. 

The Music Educators National Conference is essen- 
tially an organization of leaders. During the past school 
year our six Division conventions were, in reality, 
leadership conferences, where local, state, and national 
leaders met to bring a summation of their work for the 
last two years under the light of critical review and eval- 
uation. These meetings made possible mutual under- 
standings of the relevancy of problems and issues that 
have been faced at the grass-roots level. All of us 
are impressed by the teamwork that is being developed. 
It is a coalition of music educators, banded together with 
all educators in a very realistic and practical way 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. 

Basic to the success of this whole growing program 
is a functional committee system. Some music educa- 
tors have been much concerned that certain committees 
of the Advancement Program in given locales have 
been somewhat impotent and rudderless, beyond the 
announcement of appointment and the listing of names 
in committee directories, in program books, and in other 
official releases. 

Criticism on this score is intrinsically constructive, if 
only because it reveals that our problems at the grass- 
roots level do vary from area to area. In the fourteen 
points of the Advancement Program for Action, there 
is the inherent implication that the same problems are 
supposed to exist everywhere, with the same urgent need 
for a practical answer. Obviously, this is far from true. 
Problems vary from place to place, and, if our grass- 
roots slogan is to function, it must reveal itself in prac- 
tice as an effective procedure for meeting issues on the 
local level where they actually exist. 

What are some of the basic ingredients of a demo- 
cratic committee organization? Most certainly in a 
program designed for effective, efficient, and inspired 
committee participation, we must ask ourselves: What are 
the most recurring and persisting needs of music edu- 
cation as each of us experience them here and now? 
Persons work best on committees assigned to the areas 
of their problems. Our willingness to work on a com- 
mittee is superimposed on a problematic state of mind 
that actually exists in our experience. Problems become 
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A Symposium by the 
Recently Elected Presidents 
of the MENC Divisions 


germane to committee work in the degree that they exist 
in the experience of committee members. We may be 
interested in knowing about conditions or circumstances 
that affect the lives of people in another part of the 
world, but even the most acute difficulties of neighbors 
near or far do not cause us serious concern—much less 
stir us to action—if they are foreign to our own ex- 
perience or comprehension. 

To the music educator who is struggling to develop a 
program of music teaching in a new community, what 
appear as problems to his colleague in a well-established 
situation are of academic interest but not necessarily 
vital issues which, on his part, demand immediate and 
constant attention. The Advancement Program is con- 
ceived to take into account the needs in all situations at 
all levels of development, and to provide the benefits of 
joint study and cooperative effort for all who desire to 
participate, from undergraduates and beginning teachers 
to veterans in the profession. 

It is not enough, therefore, to say that the new Di- 
vision presidents face joint leadership responsibilities 
with the National MENC President and the various 
state and local officers in making wise committee ap- 
pointments. Every thoughtful member of the Confer- 
ence must contribute from his experience and thinking 
to the consideration of activities and projects that are 
to be fitted into the framework of the Advancement Pro- 
gram in order to make it a comprehensive and effective 
Action Program. And every music educator should feel 
it his duty to enlist for action, first in his own local situ- 
ation by emphasizing those issues of the Advancement 
Program which seem pertinent to local needs or oppor- 
tunities. It is in the local schools, and in the communi- 
ties which support them, that the Action Program must 
function if there is to be any advancement. The purpose 
of the project committee organization and curriculum 
committees is to bring into focus at the state, division, 
and national levels the results of our combined efforts 
and experiences for the further stimulation and imple- 
mentation of the developments at the local or hometown 
level. Various means and media are being utilized— 
conferences, workshops, study groups, printed material, 
reports, books. Many of these printed items are al- 
ready available ; more are on the way.* 

The next step for the Conference member who wishes 
to accept his full share of responsibility is to make con- 
tact with his state officers and the committee chairmen 
whose assignments concern his special problems or inter- 
ests in order to make use of the aids that can be supplied, 





*See “Current Publications” on page 47. 
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and also to make available his own services as a worker. 
It is in the latter respect that the true volunteer spirit 
of our organization can best be demonstrated. It is in- 
teresting to learn that scores of members of state com- 
mittees listed in the 1948-49 directory were volunteers 
who made themselves and their interests known to the 
National President or the Division or State Presidents 
in response to the appeal made a year or more ago. I 
know I speak for all my colleagues—the National Pres- 
ident, and the Division and State Presidents—when I 
reiterate the enlistment appeal here. Pass the word 
along to any one of us, or to the headquarters office, and 
the information will reach the proper officer. What are 
your special problems and interests? What issues are not 
now being served by special emphasis of the Advance- 
ment Program? In which areas of activities do you 

feel especially interested and qualified for work? 
Whatever your assignment, or whether or not you 
are given a special post, if you are a member of the 
MENC you are already enlisted for teamwork in the 
greatest project we know of—the development and main- 
tenance of music education as a part of the general edu- 
cation program for all children. We are coming to re- 
alize that there is no one and permanent answer to our 
problems, and that our activities in behalf of the growth 
and development of music education must be interwoven 
with reflection, reconsideration, reconstruction, retrial, 
and re-evaluation. The writer has experienced many 
varied activities in the MENC and the California-West- 
ern Division. To have had a part in this teamwork over 
a period of years has been of much personal satisfac- 
tion, but to be chosen captain of a team, as president of 
the California-Western Division for the next two years, 
is an appreciated honor and an important responsibility. 
Each member of the team is as vital to the success of the 
whole as the elected captain. Our work together is a 
group procedure by which each of us grows and the prog- 

ress of music education is enhanced. 

WitiiaM E, KnNuTH 
President, MENC California-Western Division 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Associations comprising the California-Western Division: California 
Music Educators Association, Arizona School Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Utah Music Educators Association, Hawaii Music Educators As- 


sociation. Nevada, also a member state of the California-Western Divi- 
sion of MENC, is developing a state association. 


Broadening and Deepening Our 
Professional Understanding 


— MON denominator in many of the ills of the 
world today is lack of understanding. Many agencies 
are working to encourage better understanding. The 
UNESCO is an example of such an effort on a noble, 
international scale; an inexperienced mother reading a 
book on child psychology is an example of this striving 
for understanding in a smaller social unit. We music 
educators, like most other people in this world, are not 
exempt from the need to deepen and broaden our under- 
standing of many things. 

First of all, there are the children to be understood. 
Much of the prescribed work in professional education 
in our teacher-training curricula is supposed to provide 
the rudiments of this understanding. But even the 
best prepared teachers find that they still have much to 
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learn about children, though their teaching experience 
may be two or three decades in extent. 

There are fellow teachers to be understood. Expect- 
ing other teachers to be sympathetic with what we are 
doing for children through music implies a reciprocal 
responsibility. We must become acquainted with the 
educational aims and processes that are the constructive 
tools of our fellow educators, be they classified as kinder- 
garten teachers, chemistry teachers or wrestling coaches. 
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Administrators deserve their share of our expanding 
understanding. School principals and superintendents 
have a vantage point from which they sense the over- 
all educational patterns. Not only should we try to get 
some of their perspective, but we should endeavor to 
realize the multitude of pressures and counter-pressures 
which our administrators must keep in balance and 
control so that the maximum good may come to the 
lives of the pupils. 
We music educators, as much or more than any other 
group of teachers, need to understand our communities. 
It is a wholesome sign that the MENC special project 
on School-Community Music Relations and Activities 
is succeeding so well in focusing our attention on the 
rich possibilities that lie in this area. 
The: obligation to understand our communities will 
not have been adequately fulfilled until we have tried 
to visualize the problems of the church music directors, 
the private teachers, and the professional musicians. 
Last, but not least, we should continually strive to 
increase our understanding of music itself, together with 
its impact on children, both when they are participating 
and when they are listening. It is not enough to under- 
stand and to stress the grammar and pronunciation of a 
language; comprehension should be sought. In music, 
as in any other language, we must be prepared to in- 
crease the comprehension of the pupils. 
For several paragraphs you have been urged to broad- 
en and deepen your professional understanding. Since 
understanding is a word which implies knowledge and 
intelligence, this incitement constitutes not only a mani- 
fold challenge, but a profound one. Our professional 
organization, the Music Educators National Conference, 
is challenged, too; for the MENC, through its national, 
division and state activities must provide avenues by 
which we can obtain some of the knowledge and some 
of the perspective on which true understanding can be 
based. Our continued and lively interest in the MENC 
will help to keep these avenues open. 
Newe..t H. Lone 
President, MENC North Central Division 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
State Music Educators Associations included in the North Central 
Division of MENC: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 


Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. Michigan, a member state 
of Nerth Central Division, does @ot have an affiliated State Association. 


The Spirit of the Forty-Niners 
of 1949 


W' EMBARK upon the next two-year period of North- 
west Division activities with willing determination. 
The two postwar Conferences held in Seattle and Port- 
‘and, respectively, have given evidence of the tremendous 
growth of this entire area.* This growth was reflected 
in the number of active members in attendance as com- 
pared with prewar years. It is being reflected in the 
increased population of our cities and schools, and in 
the increased number of music teachers employed. 
Many of the teachers who fill newly-created positions 
have come from other sections of the country. We are 
delighted to welcome these new colleagues to our North- 
west Division, and we know they will find a loyal, 
competent, and friendly group of people with whom 
to work. 

It is exactly this factor which makes Conference or- 
ganizational activity in the Northwest exciting. Our new 
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members coming from all parts of the country have re- 
ceived their training in many different colleges and uni- 


versities. They bring varied regional heritages, ex- 
periences, and ideas with them. The pleasing drawl of 
the South, the twang of New England, and the terse, 
clipped sounds of the Middle West mingle with the so- 
called “western brass” when we get together in conver- 
sation. This, in large degree, accounts for the fact that 
we have no unbroken traditions. No “way of doing a 
thing” is too sacred to question or to change. Every 
year sees our problems attacked in new and experiment- 
al ways. We hope during the coming biennium to con- 
tinue our growth and to make our share of contributions 
to the total program of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 
+> 


The Conference has grown until it ranks as one of 
the largest teacher groups within the NEA. On the na- 
tional level we are strong and influential. The many 
new publications sponsored by the Research Council, 
the wide circulation of the JouRNAL, the appearance of 
articles on music in current general education periodi- 
cals, and the large place being devoted to music in the 
meetings of education societies are some of the indi- 
cations of our national stature. 

The Music Education Advancement Program as car- 
ried on through the numerous special project and cur- 
riculum committees during the past few years has been 
highly significant. If it has had weaknesses, they have 
been largely on state levels. The future of an organiza- 
tion which is as large as ours will depend upon the way 
in which the smallest units—in this case the state and its 
subdivisions—take hold of and vigorously promote a 
comprehensive program of activities. One of the para- 
mount objectives during the next five years should be the 
activation of every state unit. 

Many of us have no doubt failed to realize that the 
Advancement Program has been planned in such a way 
that it can be fully realized only when each state is a 
participatory member through intense committee activity. 
Perhaps through oversight, we have planned our annual 
state meetings without making use of those project and 
curriculum committees which have already been estab- 
lished within our states. Each state, of course, has 
its own unique problems which it must solve, and it 
would be obviously impractical and inadvisable to at- 
tempt to carry out the diverse program of the Division 
and National Conference at each state meeting. How- 
ever, in the planning of our state activities, we should 
give pertinent thought to the areas represented in the 
Advancement Program. 

From the point of view of an individual state, it is 
easy to be overcome by the magnitude of the total pro- 
gram and make no attempt to function beyond paper ap- 
pointment of committees. Twenty-one committees do 
seem to be a great many; but if each state during 1949- 
50, while maintaining a skeleton organization for all 
committees, would plan intensive activity in a few areas, 
selecting those which had certain regional significance, 
our total program would be much more potent. During 
the following year, each state could change its emphasis 
by selecting other areas. Over a period of time, prog- 
ress would be made on the entire front. 

The future of the MENC will depend on two things: 
the vision we have in establishing broad, long-range 
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A Note from the 


T IS with considerable pride that we present the 

messages written by the newly elected Division 
presidents. This feeling extends beyond the per- 
sonalities represented, to the electors who decided 
their fitness to serve for the ensuing biennium. 
Whatever question there may be about our teaching 
of democracy, there can be no doubt that we practice 
it in our organizational work. 

One noteworthy fact is the presence of a well-de- 
tined philosophy and its application to various phases 
of our activities. The stressing of the Advancement 

Program and its implications and application to the 
local level is indeed heartening. Those who con- 
ceived this method of achieving specific and desir- 
able objectives in music education are no doubt 
gratified at the degree in which the membership of 
the Conference has achieved the goals. This pro- 
gram is now undergoing some streamlining, and it is 
conceivable that new activities will be established 











National President 


from time to time as older ones end in accomplish- 
ment. 

It should not be forgotten that this group of execu- 
tives is part of a continuing line of efficient and self- 
sacrificing individuals. As one who had the privi- 
lege of attending all the Division conventions in 
1949, I can testify to the excellent planning and in- 
spirational outcomes of each of them. Orchids to 
all the retiring presidents and their helpers! The 
dynamic quality of our profession cannot be over- 
estimated. 

It is also good to be able to report that the opti- 
mism expressed by the Division presidents is justi- 
fied by the membership and financial records of the 
year just closed. But above all, our wealth is in the 
vision and initiative of the body politic of the Music 


Educators National Conference. 
—CHARLES M. DENNIS 


San Francisco, California 








objectives ; and the degree to which these objectives are 
realized on the “grass roots” level. 
Kar D. Ernst 
President, MENC Northwest Division 
Kuurd of Education, Portland, Oregon 
*Membership in the Northwest Division has increased thirty-nine per 
cent in five years. The Northwest Division is comprised of five affiliated 


State Music Educators Associations: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
maton, Wyoming. 


Professional Unity in 
Purpose and Effort 


fp teaching many years in the self-same class- 
room, attempting to develop leadership in others, it 
is somewhat disconcerting to find myself on the other 
end of the stick and placed in a position where I must, 
perforce, practice what I preach! 

It does not add to my peace of mind to ponder on 
the fact that I must try to be, temporarily, both con- 
ductor and engineer for a large number of capable music 
educators who, on the surface, appear to be taking a 
willing though somewhat troubled trip through a maze 
of ideas, hoping sincerely that when they come to the end 
of the line they will be able not only to recognize their 
fellow passengers, but will find themselves in an open 
place on solid ground. 

It is heartening to know, however, that below the 
surface there is an underlying purpose, an eagerness 
to cooperate, and an enthusiastic zeal on the part of the 
membership to carry forward the program to which 
we are committed. This, as we all know, is a long-range 
program of action, implemented by and through regional, 
state, and local groups over a period of time, rather than 
an effort to develop, in a few short weeks, a series of 
demonstrations designed to entertain rather than to edu- 
eate, 

The underlying purpose that motivates the program 
is clear and simple: that each teacher of music education, 
or anything else, shall be worthy of the great trust that 
is his, and that individual and group horizons shall ex- 
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pand to meet the demands of progress and the increasing 
opportunity for service in an ever-widening area of 
influence. True, there may be nothing new or partic- 
ularly distinctive in these statements. But we need to 
say them again and again, in as many ways as we can, 
for the basic purpose of any professional group should 
be one of service, working together so that a united front 
can be attained and maintained. 

May I bring in a metaphor to help me make an im- 
portant point? What is needed in our schools today is 
a great river of professional unity, not isolated eddies, 
gushing fountains, or babbling brooks which easily slip 
into stagnant pools of inertia and boredom. If we fol- 
low through with this metaphor, we can see our music 
education profession as a great river in itself, but just 
a tributary—though we think it a vigorous and vital 
tributary—to the stream fed by all organized groups of 
teachers. It is the river of professional unity, flowing 
through the land that, through the schools, can keep 
ever green the love and appreciation of our American 
Way of Life. 

The greatness of our profession, music education, will 
be measured by the greatness of its concept in terms 
of human understanding. We must, therefore, constantly 
re-examine, re-evaluate, redefine not only what we can 
do and are, but what we are capable of becoming. The 
larger the measure of competence we have, the easier it 
is to sense the infinite reaches of perfection in being. 
So complete is my faith in the power of teaching, so 
strong is my certainty of the vibrant nature of that 
power, so sure am I that we as music teachers hold 
in our hands a most potent weapon for the protection 
of all our ideals of a life worth living, that I have no 
misgivings whatever for the future of the music educa- 
tion profession. We have long since passed the period 
where we must beg for recognition, and are rapidly 
approaching the point where we will be firmly acknowl- 
edged among the indispensable leaders of any com- 
munity. 

Through music, democratically and cooperatively, we 
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THE EVER-POPULAR LUD- 
WIG & LUDWIG CONCERT 
DELUXE SNARE DRUM 


FAMOUS LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


&é PEDAL TYMPANI SHOWN 


WITH NEW WHEEL DESIGN 








NEW LUDWIG & LUDWIG “CHAL- 
LENGER” MARIMBA FEATURES 
*“*MALLET-EASE” BARS AND 
GRILL FRONT DESIGN 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG IMPROVEMENTS ASSURE 


BETTER RESULTS FOR 


The modern percussion section demands fine equip- 
ment for every purpose Ludwig & Ludwig 
answers that need with a complete range of drums 
and accessories for rhythm bands, school drummers 
and professionals. Ludwig & Ludwig quality assures 
added years of service—true value. 

Appearance is important too—that’s why leading 
school bands and orchestras demand Ludwig & 
Ludwig drums to give their section the quality look 
that means audience approval. Skilled Ludwig & 
Ludwig craftsmen “build-in” their years of experi- 
ence into every piece of equipment. 


YOUR PERCUSSION SECTION! 


Ludwig & Ludwig educational aids are welcomed 
by bandmasters. Designed by the Ludwig & Ludwig 
Educational Department, these many aids give the 
music educator a clearer understanding of the com- 
plete percussion story. 

“HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DRUM"”—Slide Film 


gives instruction in color photos—how to clean, dismantle, and 
take care of drums. Available on loan or purchase basis. 

WALL CHART—13 Rudiments clearly shown on easy-to-read, 
classroom size chart. A valuable teaching aid for drummers. 
DRUMMER MAGAZINE—periodical publication designed 
te give aid and information to drummers, teachers and band- 
masters. Many interesting stories and articles. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY... 


PLEASE SEND: 


1950 Ludwig & Ludwig 
Catalog 





Complete information on 
Educational Aids 


DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Dept. 918 Elkhart, Indiana 
a snaccenpniameapeprentnitiaiiatiimantatiiteiem 
ADDRESS — 


CITY 2 s S ) 








THE DRUM STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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must continue to plan so that we can help create for each 
child in every city, town, and hamlet, that sense of 
security, that feeling of accomplishment, that need to 
help others, and that willingness to contribute his best— 
which are essential elements of our democracy. For 
what is right or wrong in music education today is 
what is right or wrong in the hearts and minds of us, 
the teachers who plan its mission. 
BertHa W. BAILEY 
President, MENC Eastern Division 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Affiliated Music Educators Associations comprising the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the MENC include Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia 
(District of Columbia Music Educators Association now being organized), 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


Music Education Moves Ahead 
in the Southern States 


T HE meeting at Tampa last spring undoubtedly 
marked the highest point yet reached in the growth 
of the Southern Division. We had, at that time, the 
largest total membership and the largest convention at- 
tendance in our history. 

We have come a long way since 1922, when the South- 
ern Conference for Music Education (now Southern 
Division of the MENC) was founded. For a quick 
comprehension of the breadth and the height of this 
growth, take a look at the reports of Southern states 
in the National Conference printed in the Yearbook of 
1923. Compare the picture you get of the amount and 
scope of music education in the South at that time with 
the listing of Conference committees in the last official 
program. There are apparently more people in the 
Southern states now engaged in active committee work 
than there were members of the Conference in 1923. 
One must search (I did) to find names from Southern 
states on the National membership roster of that year. 
It is enlightening also to compare the National Confer- 
ence program of 1923 with the program of the last 
National meeting at Detroit—or, for that matter, with 
the program of our Tampa Convention. 

We had ‘a splendid program at Tampa. What, I 
wonder as I look back—with, I admit, an apprehensive 
glance or two in the direction of our next biennial con- 
vention—were the most significant features of that 
program? Was it the music we heard, the speeches, the 
demonstrations, or that thrilling spectacle of hundreds of 
marching musicians, that gave us the most for our 
money? All of us, I am sure, came under the spell of 
bright blue skies and ocean breezes. All of us were 
influenced by the friendly, cooperative spirit that charac- 
terized every gathering. None of us will soon forget 
the sight of that huge red sun dropping slowly into the 
deep blue bay at Clearwater. And we all surely caught 
something from the program that gave us a new con- 
ception of the meaning and teaching of music. We are 
better people and better teachers, I think, because we 
attended the Tampa meeting. And we are deeply grate- 
ful to President Paul Mathews and to all who helped 
him with the inspired planning and efficient management 
that made the convention the unforgettable experience 
it was. 

Now, back at work, beginning a new school year, and 
with a new Conference biennium ahead of us, this would 
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seem to be a good time to take stock of our assets and 
our needs and to think about the direction our energies 
should take during the next two years. 

Yes, along with the entire National Conference, we 
have grown since 1922—grown greatly in size, in attain- 
ment, in influence. We no longer have to worry about 
convincing educators that “school music” deserves a 
place in the curriculum. Music is accepted today as a 
necessary and integral part of American public educa- 
tion. Though our growth has been largely toward a 
flowering at the top, we have made progress in the South. 
We can point with justifiable pride to a large number 
of the excellent products of music education. We have 
choirs, bands, even a few orchestras, at both elementary 
and high school levels, which are known to be as good 
as the best. There are spots in the South where the 
breadth of music offerings and the quality of teaching 
approach the ideal. There are states in which a function- 
ing music program is taking root over wide areas. 

But, as in other sections, we have tended to empha- 
size, partly from necessity, the training of the talented 
or interested few. The number of high school students 
participating in music activities is far too small. We all 
know that there are hundreds of schools where no 
music at all is offered. Eighty per cent of the rural 
schools in Tennessee were shown by a recent study to 
come under this classification. Is the number any small- 
er in other Southern states? 

There are, however, certain encouraging and un- 
mistakable evidences that we are on the threshold of a 
new era in education in the South. Plans are being 
made, action already taken, toward the establishment of 
better educational opportunity for all our people. And 
these plans, of course, include education in and through 
music; the use and appreciation of all the arts. Money 
for the purpose is now available in some states. There 
is recognition, at least, of the need in all states. We 
shall not always sit at the bottom of the educational 
ladder. We are beginning to climb. 


The fact that we who strive for better things in music 
are part of an organization in which the same objectives 
unite nearly twenty thousand members should give us 
courage and assurance. There is strength in numbers. 
Our influence has been felt in the past because we have 
had strong leadership and the weight of a large body 
of opinion behind it. A great part of the progress we 
have made toward the goal of more and better music 
for everybody is directly attributable to the planning and 
the influence of our great national organization. 

There are certain problems in the South which are 
peculiarly ours, and for these we of the Southern Di- 
vision must seek a solution. We are concerned also, 
in most quarters, with the urgent need for better salaries, 
better equipment, and many more trained teachers. 
Southern colleges, state universities, and others, are 
already broadening and intensifying their efforts toward 
providing the needed teachers. For the rest of the job, 
we need the help of every person in the South who is 
engaged in any phase of music education. Local needs 
are felt by local people. The needs as well as the means 
of reaching desired goals vary in different states and 
from community to community. Strong state organiza- 
tions seem to be the answer. Our state associations are 
already organized. Can we broaden their activities to 
include the active participation of every music teacher 
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FLUTE (or Piccolo) and PIANO 
Rudolf Friml-Herbert Stothart. DONKEY SERENADE 


FOUR FLUTES and PIANO 
Léo Delibes. PIZZICATO POLKA . . . «sw es 


An arrangement of medium difficulty with approximately equal parts. De- 
signed particularly for school use. Arranged by Frank H. Groff. 


OBOE and PIANO 
Rudolf Friml-Herbert Stothart. DONKEY SERENADE . 


CLARINET and PIANO 
Frédéric Chopin. NOCTURNE . . . «1 we es 


This composition, originally for piano solo, was written in 1830 for the com- 
poser's sister, Louise. Arranged by Francis L. York. 


FOUR CLARINETS 
Thomas P. Brown. PIECE FOR FOUR CLARINETS 


A gay little movement in sonata Complete Score and Set of 
form. With all four parts of equal Parts 
interest, it is ideal for school use. 
Grade Ill. 


ae 
Parts, each 


SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
_ Frédéric Chopin. NOCTURNE .50 


Francis L. York arranged this 
version of the piano piece 
written for the composer's sister. 


HORN and PIANO 
Pietro Ballatore. SERENATA . . . . .50 


A teaching piece, Grade Ill to IV. Arranged by 
Lorenzo Sansone. 


\ Ludwig van Beethoven. LITTLE RONDO . . . . .30 
A teaching piece, Grade Ill. Arranged by Lorenzo Sansone. 


RECORDER and PIANO 
Rudolf Friml-Herbert Stothart. 
DONKEY SERENADE > 
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in the state? Can we not make our influence felt in 
every district, every county, every town? 

Our opportunities during the ensuing biennium truly 
will be tremendous. There is every reason to believe 
that we have now reached the point in our growth 
where some of the goals we have so long sought are 
in sight. I have been greatly and sincerely impressed 
during the past few years by the high quality of the 
leadership representing all our Southern states in the 
Southern Division and National councils. Our mem- 
bers have the ability and the will to further the causes 
for which the Conference exists. I am encouraged to 
believe that, as your new Southern President, I shall 
have wholehearted support. If we all work together, 
we cannot fail to make progress. We are on the mark. 
Let’s go! 

ANNE GRACE O’CALLAGHAN 
President, MENC Southern Division 
City Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 


State Music Educators Associations comprising the Southern Division 
of the MENC: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 


Virginia. 


The Responsibilities and Opportunities 
of the State Associations 


G™ rincs to and from the Southwestern music 
educators. We are still glowing with the inspiration 
received from our biennial convention at Colorado 
Springs last April. Among the many benefits derived, 
especially significant at this time are the focus and 
impetus given our plans and our work, individually and 
collectively, for the coming year. 

I am thinking particularly of our organization activi- 
ties at the state and local levels. More and more we 
realize the importance of each affiliated state association 
—its fundamental relationship to the National Confer- 
ence as a geographical and organizational unit, and its 
responsibility for the promotion and development of 
music education as a part of the general education pro- 
gram of the state. 

Some of the state associations in the Southwestern 
Division, and in the other five Divisions as well, have 
developed activities of broad scope and varied nature. 
These states have pioneered in setting up and activating 
our nation-wide “Program for the Advancement of 
Music Education.” Not all states are equally blessed in 
matters pertaining to geography, distances, population, 
available numbers of potential leaders and workers. 
But it would seem that each association could increase 
its productivity and enhance service to its membership 
by undertaking those projects which are most essential 
to the interests of music education and to the profession- 
al growth of music educators in the state. Successful 
contests and festivals and similar activities are impor- 
tant, but alone do not meet the needs or purposes the 
state association should serve. With a wider range 
of activities, reaching the various phases and levels of 
music education, the effectiveness and benefits of the 
student-participation projects, such as festivals and con- 
tests, will be enhanced. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the types of activities 
that could be considered for addition to the schedule of 
a state association. Each state has its own problems 
and opportunities and is in the best position to determine 
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what phases of music education most need aid or stim- 
ulation. But we must not overlook the “Special Proj- 
ects” of the Advancement Program. Many—and in 
some cases all—of these projects are being carried on 
by state associations, with benefits to the state and to 
the national program which we have already observed. 
There are still many states which could add one or more 
of the projects to their present programs to good ad- 
vantage. 

Of especial significance are such projects as “State- 
wide Music Programs” (did you read “The Tennessee 
“School-Community 
Relations and Activities’—both basic to the advance- 
ment of our interests. The String and Piano Class 
Instruction projects—like the two above named, direct 
results of the demands for action made by music ed- 
ucators throughout the country—are well known. Oth- 
ers may be selected—or new ones set up. If projects 
not now on the Advancement Program are developed, 
and prove to fill a need recognized in other states, they 
may well be added to the schedule for nation-wide pro- 
motion and activation. 


Probably the most impressive and fruitful of the 
Special Projects of the Advancement Program, as 
adopted in 1946, is “Student Membership and Student 
Activities.” In fact, so great was the response and so 
rapid the growth of the student membership movement, it 
need no longer be classed as a “special” project; rather, 
it has become a basic activity of the MENC. It is 
through these student members—our future teachers— 
that all of the Special Projects and the entire Advance- 
ment Program will be developed and maintained. Here 
lies a vital responsibility and major opportunity for the 
state associations. 


The students’ membership, like the active member- 
ship, is effective at the state, division, and national levels. 
Upon taking a teaching position after graduation, the 
student member is automatically transferred to full 
active status in the MENC and in the state association in 
whose territory he begins his career. It is important 
that each association recognize the student members as 
participants in the association’s activities to the extent 
that it is feasible or possible. When the student mem- 
ber “graduates” to active membership, the tie-over 
from student to active status can be made most effective 
and significant by the state association. This is indeed 
an important area of service and action for the state 
associations to explore. 

Shall we make it a main objective this year to study 
ways and means to enhance the effectiveness of our 
state programs, and, through our combined efforts, 
quickly to bring closer the time when all of the affiliated 
associations will be using their maximum powers in 
behalf of the respective states they serve? These same 
associations will then be giving and receiving maximum 
benefits as integral parts of one of the finest and most 
respected and influential professional organizations in 
the world—the Music Educators National Conference. 

GILLIAN BUCHANAN 


_ President, MENC Southwestern Division 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. M. 


Affiliated State Musi _pancagere Associations comprising the South- 


western Division of M Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Arkansas, a member state of the Southwestern 
Division, has under way the completion of a state-wide music educators 
organization which will integrate and coordinate the music education 
interests and activities of Arkansas in an over-all state association that 


will become a state unit of the MENC. 
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State Music Education Activities 





STATE 
ALABAMA 


1949-50 Calendar 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations 


and cooperating organizations and institutions. 


Directory of state officers will be found on 


page 44. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has not been announced at the time of going 


DATE 


Oct. 1 

Oct. 8 

Early Dec. 
>. 


Feb.-Mar. 


Mar. 30 
Apr. 21-23 
. 


Nov. 3-4 


Apr. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bay Section 


Central Sect. 


Central Coast 
Sect. 


MNorth Coast 
Sect. 


Northern Sect. 


Southern Sect. 


CONNECT- 
1cuT 


DELAWARE 


Nov. 4-5 
Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 23-25 
Mar. 10-11 
Mar. 16-18 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 


Feb. 

. 
Jan. 13-14 
Oct. 29 
Dec. 3 
Mar. 17-18 
Mar. 24-25 
Apr. 29 
May 
Nov. 7-9 
May 


Nov. 21-23 
Apr. or May 
Spring 


Dec. 10 


Oct, 27-23 


Feb. 10-12 
Apr. 17-21 


Oct. 26-27 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 28 
May 
Mar. 29 
May 13 


Oct. 10-12 


Oct. 13 
Oct. 14 
Feb. 18 
Mar. 30-31 
May 5-6 

. 





~ PLACE 


Birmingham 
7 


Tuscaloosa 
> 


Birmingham 
Auburn 
. 


Phoenix 


Flagstaff 
Safford 
Tucson 


Pine Bluff 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 


Stockton 
Visalia 
Visalia 
Fresno 
Bakersfieid 
Salinas 
San Jose 

. 

. 
Sacramento 
Marysville 


Los Angeles 


to press. 








a y EVENT ‘(Name of Chairman included where supplied) 








Choral Clinic 

String Clinic 

Band Clinic 

Piano Clinic 

Six Regional Choral Competition-Festivals. 
Huntsville 

Alabama Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election 

State Choral Competition-Festival (Alabama Polytechnic Institute) 

State Band Competition-Festival 


Dorothy L. Adair, Huntsville H. S., 





Arizona School Music Educators Association Convention. Ralph Hess, 125 E. Lincoln, 
Phoenix 

Three District Competition-Festivals. Location and chairmen as follows: 

Harold Goodman, Snowflake H. S., Snowflake 

Cal Greer, Safford H. S., Safford 


Lawrence Wilson, Amphitheatre H. S., Tucson 





Arkansas State Music Teachers Association Meeting 
Junior High School Instrumental Clinic (tentative) 
District Vocal Festivals (tentative) 

State Band Clinic 

Instrumental Directors’ Workshop 

Choral Clinic 

Music Section Meeting, Arkansas Education Association 
State Band Festival 





California Music Educators Association State Conference (tentative) 


Four meetings will be held during year 
Bach Festival (College of the Pacific) 


Business Meeting and Election 

Marching Band Festival 

Competition-Festival. James Winter, Fresno State College, Fresno 
Competition-Festival. James Winter 


Central Coast Counties Music Festival. Keith McKillop, Salinas H. S., Salinas 
Northern California Music Festival 


Instrumental Clinic, during Humboldt-Del Norte County Teachers Institute. Louis 
Weichselfelder, Eureka Senior H. S., Eureka 


Humboldt-Del Norte County Music Festival 


Business Meeting 
Foothill Music Festival. 
Business Meeting 


Frank W. Freeman, Marysville H. S., Marysville 


Southern District Conference (Bovard Auditorium, University of Southern California). 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Clinics; Public School Music Section Meetings. Myron 





B. Green, San Diego City Schools, San Diego 


Denver, 
Pueblo, 


Grand Junc- 


tion 
Denver 


Hartford 


Hartford 
7 


Music Section Meetings, Colorado Education Association. Earlburt C. Pike, 2516 S. 


Grant, Denver 


Colorado Music Educators Association Annual Business Meeting and Clinic (Albany 
Hotel). Gus E. Jackson, 521 N. Wahsatch, Colorado Springs 

Vocal and Instrumental Festivals in five different localities. Mabel Henderson (vocal), 
2037% Ninth Ave., Greeley; Randall Spicer (instrumental), 1043 Grant, Boulder 





Connecticut All-State Music Festival. Elmer Hintz, 144 Newberry St., Hartford 
Connecticut Music Educators Association Business Meeting 

Music Section Meeting, State Education Association 

CMEA Business Meeting 

Choral Audition Festival 

Band and Orchestra Audition Festival 





Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Dover 
Dover 

> 


Newark 


Workshop—Junior High. Clarke Maynard, 511 West Eighth St., Wilmington 
Delaware Music Educators Association Dinner 

DMEA Annual Business Meeting. Junior High Workshop for all state teachers 
Solo and Small Ensembles Festival 

All-State Band Festival. Russell Williams, Alexis I. DuPont School, Wilmington 
Choral Festival. Joan Steele, Bridgeville 

Workshop and Clinic. Bernita Short Gerster, University of Delaware, Newark 
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ORIDA Nov. 11 Tampa Florida Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election 
Nov. 11-13 Tampa State Clinic. Otto J. Kraushaar, Lake Wales H.S., Lake Wales 
orida Nov. 11 Tampa Business Meeting 
- —~ — Nov.11-13 Tampa Band Clinic. Harry McComb, Fort Lauderdale H. S., Fort Lauderdale 
Mar. 3 * District IV Contest. Bernard Black, Seminole H. S., Sanford 
Mar. 10-11 * District II Contest. Frank Lodwick, Fort Meyers H. S., Fort Meyers 
Mar. 17-18 * District III Contest. Robert T. Scott, 801 E. Jean, Tampa 
Mar. 24-25 * District V Contest. Bardwell Donaldson, Gainesville H. S., Gainesville 
Mar. 27-Apr. 1 * District I Contest. Howard B. Swyers, Palm Beach H. S., West Palm Beach 
Mar. 31-Apr.1 . District VI Contest. Romulus Thompson, Leon H. S., Tallahassee 
May 4-6 Miami State Band Contest. Harry McComb, Fort Lauderdale 
Florida Nov. 11-14 Tampa Orchestra Clinic. Al. G. Wright, Miami Senior H. S., Miami 
ee Nov. 13 Tampa Business Meeting and Election 
Mar. 3 DeLand District IV Contest 
Mar. 17-18 Tampa District III Contest 
Mar. 24-25 Jacksonville District V Contest 
Mar. 25-Apr.1 Individual District I Contest—Inspection 
Schools 
Mar. 31-Apr.2 Tallahassee District VI Contest 
Apr. 4-8 Individual District II Contest—Inspection 
Schools 
May 4-6 Miami State Orchestra Contest. Al. G. Wright, Miami 
Florida Nov. 10 Tampa Board Meeting 
. Nov. 11 Tampa Business Meeting 
Nov. 10-12 Tampa Vocal Clinic. Wallace Gause, Clearwater H. S., Clearwater 
Mar. 10-11 Tampa District III Contest. Amado Delgado, 4904 Highland Ave., Tampa 
Mar. 17-18 Miami District I Contest. Mrs. Frances Deen, 6101 N.W. Second Ave., Miami 
Mar. 17-18 Bradenton District II Contest. Charles Quarmby, Bradenton H. S., Bradenton 
Mar. 17-18 Orlande District IV Contest. Julia K. Campbell, 711% Hillcrest, Orlando 
Mar. 17-18 Pensacola District VI Contest. Miss Erline McClellan, County H. S., Marianna 
Mar. 18 Gainesville District V Contest. Robert Smith, Robert E. Lee H. S., Jacksonville 
Apr. 25-26 Tampa State Vocal Contest. New president elected in November will be in charge 
GEORGIA Nov. 25-26 Atlanta Georgia Music Educators Association Meeting. Piano Clinic, Business Meeting of 
Piano Teachers. Mike McDowell, 24 Ivy St., Atlanta 
Dec. 2-3 Milledgeville GMEA Vocal Clinic, Business Meeting of Vocal Teachers. William Deal, LaGrange 
Dec. 9-10 Athens GMEA Band and Orchestra Clinic, Business Meeting of Bandmasters. Harris Mitchell, 
University of Georgia, Athens 
Mar. 17 * Last date for all district festivals 
Mar. 24 Atlanta All-State Band. Harris Mitchell, Athens 
Apr. 5-7 Milledgeville State Festival. Robert Barr, Jordon H. S., Columbus 
DAHO Oct. 1-2 Twin Falls Southern Idaho Contest Board of Control Meeting 
Oct. 28-29 Emmett Orchestra Clinic 
Dec. or Jan. Moscow Band Clinic. Kermit Hosch, University of Idaho 
Apr. Boise Idaho Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election 
Apr. 21-22 * Five District Contest-Festivals 
May 5-6 Pocatello Southern Idaho Contest. R. Gledhill, H. S., Pocatello 
ILLINOIS Nov. 25-26 Champaign- Illinois All-State Music Activity, sponsored by Illinois Music Educators Association, 
Urbana sanctioned by Illinois High School Association, in cooperation with University of 
Illinois. Paul Painter, University of Illinois, Urbana 
INDIANA Oct. 15 nt Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association Marching Contests 
uburn 
Oct. 27 Indianapolis In-and-About Indianapolis Music Educators Club Luncheon Meeting 
Oct. 27-28 Indianapolis Music Section Meeting, Indiana State Teachers Association. All-State Orchestra and 
Chorus. Justin Bradbury, Oakland City; Ronald Melton, Richmond 
Oct. 27-28 South Bend Music Section Meeting, ISTA. All-District Orchestra and Chorus 
Oct. 27-28 Fort Wayne Music Section Meeting, ISTA. All-District Band and Chorus 
Oct. 27-28 Segeeeee, Music Section Meeting, ISTA 
ary 
Nov. 18-19 Elkhart NISBOVA Annual Clinic and Business Meeting. George L. Myers, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso 
Dec. Terre Haute Indiana School Music Association Annual Clinic and Business Meeting. Don Marketto, 
910 S. Indiana, Greencastle 
Dec. 3 Indianapolis In-and-About Indianapolis Music Educators Club 
Jan. Indianapolis Indiana Music Educators Association State Convention. Varner M. Chance, 2162 Edge- 
hill Ave., Fort Wayne 
Feb. 18 ° State Solo and Ensemble Contests 
Apr. 1 ° District Organizations Contests (small schools) 
Apr. 15 Plymouth State Organization Contests (small schools) 
Apr. 15 La Porte State Organization Contests (large schools) 
10WA Oct. 15 af Marching Band Contest. L. A. Logan, Superintendent of Schools, Shenandoah; F. E. 
Mortiboy, 1001 Harrison, Davenport 
Oct. 22 Ames, Spencer, Auditions and Rehearsals for All-State Groups. Paul Nissen, Mason City; Clayton 
Charles City, Hathaway, 426 North 19th St., Fort Dodge 
Iowa City, 
Shenandoah 
Nov. 4 Des Moines Iowa Music Educators Association Business Meeting (Hotel Fort Des Moines) and 
Music Section Meeting, Iowa State Education Association Convention. Clayton 
Hathaway, Fort Dodge 
Nov. 25-26 Des Moines IMEA Convention (Hotel Fort Des Moines). Appearance of All-State Groups. Clayton 
Hathaway, Fort Dodge; Stanford Hulshizer, Drake University, Des Moines 
Apr. 1 ° Preliminary State Music Contests (solos and ensembles). L. A. Logan, Shenandoah; 
F. E. Mortiboy, Davenport 
Apr. 15 ° Preliminary State Music Contests (large groups). L. A. Logan; F. E. Mortiboy 
Apr. 22 ° State Music Contest for large groups; District Contests for solos and ensembles. L. A. 
Logan; F. E. Mortiboy 
May 6 ° State Music Contest for solos and ensembles. F. E. Mortiboy 
KANSAS Nov. 3-4 Wichita Kansas Music Educators Association Convention (Wichita University Auditorium). 
William H. Beck, Jr., 1355 W. Third, Colby 
Nov. 4 Wichita KMEA Business Meeting 
Mar. 31-Apr.1 * Eight District Music Festivals. E. A. Thomas, 306 New England Bidg., Topeka 
Apr. 29 Emporia, Hays State Music Festivals < 
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with ELKHART Instruments 
for Finer Musicianship 


The whole community is proud of a good band. Trimly attired, smartly stepping 
through field maneuvers or on the concert stage — Mothers and Dads, 
whether they have youngsters in the band or not, get a thrill out of the 

whole organization. A thrill, that is... IF ... the playing is good. 

That, they know, depends on the Bandmaster. Yet he never has a chance to alibi 

the fuzzy or off-pitch notes or stiff phrasing of poorly made instruments. 


It is important to school officials, to the band, and to you — 
to have the community solidly backing band activities. 


Elkhart instruments can help you achieve the reputation you want. 

True in tone and timbre in every register .. . faithful in interpreting each 
player's musicianship . .. Elkharts add to the beauty and richness of every 
band performance. See why for yourself at your first opportunity. The many 
professional construction features and reasonable prices will surprise you. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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OUISIANA Oct. 10-22 ° 

Oct. 22-29 Shreveport 
Nov. 21-23 Alexandria 
Mar. 2-4 Lake Charles 
Mar. 3-4 Hammond 
Mar. 3-4 Lafayette 
Mar. 15-17 New Orleans 
Mar. 17-18 Baton Rouge 
Mar. 17-18 Natchitoches 


Mar. 31-Apr.1 Ruston 
Apr. 27-29 Baton Rouge 


Oct. 2 Bangor 
Oct. 2 Bangor 
° Millinocket 
e Augusta 
* . 


YLAND Oct. 20 Baltimore 
Oct. 19-22 Baltimore 


Oct. 21 Baltimore 
May ° 





Oct. Boston 


Oct. Weston, 
Walpole, 
Hyannis, 
Greenfield 
. 


Apr 

May Melrose 
May Attleboro 
May ° 





ICHIGAN Oct. Higgins Lake 
Jan. 13-15 Ann Arbor 


























Apr. 1 Mt. Pleasant 
Apr. 1 Ann Arbor 
Apr. 1 East Lansing 
Apr. 29 East Lansing 
n Apr. 29 Mt. Pleasant 
& May 13 Ann Arbor 
‘, & INNESOTA Oct. 20-21 Winona 
he Oct. 20-21 Duluth 
bi Oct. 20-21 Moorhead 
ts. Oct. 20-21 St. Cloud 
Oct. 20-21 Thief River 
= Falls 
Oct. 21 Mankato 
Ss. — ; , 
Oct. 27-28 Minneapolis- 
Paul 
it. Jan. Minneapolis 
Feb. 10-11 Minneapolis 
h Apr. 28-29 ° 
ry ISSISSIPPI ° vs 
Ly bd 7 
U. Mar. 15-16 Jackson 
Apr. 28-2) . e 
TSSOURI Nov. 2-5 St. Louis 
Jan. 5-7 Joplin 
Late Apr. Columbia 
; — 
MONTANA Dec. 8-10 Butte 
. . 
May 4-6 ® 
NEBRASKA Nov. 18 Norfolk 
Nov. 17-19 Norfolk 
ai Apr. 14-15 ° 
al 
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Oct. 28-29 Lexington Vocal Clinic. Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Dec. 2-3 Bowling Green Orchestra Clinic. Hugh Gunderson, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 
Jan. 13-14 Louisville Band Clinic. Ernest Lyon, University of Louisville, Louisville 

Apr. Louisville Kentucky Music Educators Association Business Meeting 

Mar. or Apr. bd Ten Regional Contests 

May Lexington State Music Contest. Louis Clifton, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

May Bowling Green State Music Contest (Western Division). _Hugh Gunderson, Bowling Green 























Community “Music Clinics 

Community Music Division Program, Louisiana State Fair. Mrs. Alma Peterson, 703 
Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Louisiana Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election. All-State Bard 
and Chorus 

District Festival. Francis Bulber, John McNeese Junior College, Lake Charles 

District Festival. Ralph R. Pottle, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

District Festival. George Barth, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

District Festival. Ralph Lacasagne, S. J. Peters H. S., New Orleans 

District Festival. Ilda Schriefer, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

— Festival. Sherrod Towns, Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchi- 
oches 

District Festival. L. V. E. Irvine, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

State Music Festival. L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State _University, _Baton Rouge 






















Maine Music Educators Association Business Meeting 

Teachers’ Convention. Angelo D. Tsika, 73 Water St., Millinocket 
Northern Maine Music Festival. Angelo D. Tsika 

Eastern Maine Music Festival. Paul Wiggin 

Western Maine Music Festival 





















Maryland Music Educators Association Meeting, with meeting of State Secondary 
School Principals Ass’n and State Elementary School Principals Ass'n 


All-Maryland High School Rehearsal Clinics: Band—Sperry Storm, Frederick H. S., 
Frederick. Orchestra—Chester Petranek, 9821 Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring. 
Chorus—Emmit E. Blind, Elkton H. S., Elkton 

Concert by All-Maryland High School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus 


( Commeunity Workshops 



















Massachusetts Music Educators Association Meeting. Clinics and Workshops will be 
scheduled. Will C. Riggs, 75 Virginia Rd., Waltham 


State-wide Workshops 












All-State Orchestra with combined program of All-State Chorus 
Northeastern Music Festival 

Southeastern Music Festival 

One other Music Festival 











Michigan School Vocal Association Planning Conference 


Mid-West Conference (University of Michigan), sponsored by the University, MSVA, 
and Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association. William D. Fitch 


MSVA Ensemble and Solo Festival (Central Michigan College) 

MSVA Ensemble and Solo Festival (University of Michigan) 

Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association Solo and Ensemble Festival 
MSBOA Band and Orchestra Festival 

MSVA Choir and Glee Club Festival (Central Michigan College) 

MSVA _ Choir and Glee Club Festival (Univ ersity 0 of Michigan) 












Music Section Meeting, Minnesota Education Association. Chorus and Band Clinic. 
L. J. Emmons, Albert Lea H. S., Albert Lea 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. Vocal, Orchestral and Band Sessions. Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert. E. P. Magnell, University of Minnesota, Northern 
Branch, Duluth 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. Instrumental] Clinic. Canadian Broadcasting Co. Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert. Frank Hedlund, Fergus Falls H. S., Fergus Falls 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. All-Regional Chorus. Harvey Waugh, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. All-Regional Chorus and Elementary Workshop. Jack 
Harris, Fosston H. S., Fosston 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. All-Regional Chorus. Gerald Niemeyer, Worthington 
H. S., Worthington 

Music Section Meeting, MEA. George Belsheim, 1301 West 3ist St., Minneapolis; 
Helen McGeever, 234 N. Mississippi River Blvd., St. Paul 

Minnesota Music Educators Association Business Meeting (University of Minnesota) 




















Mid-Winter Clinic. Robert Winslow, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
State- Regional Contest Festivals. Paul M. _ Oberg, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 












Eight Regional Festivals for Chorus and Piano, followed by a State Festival. W. B. 
enna, Lexington 
Regional Contests for Instrumental Solos and Ensembles, followed by a State Band 
Contest. W. B. Kenna 
Mississippi Music Educators Association Meeting 
State Choral Festival. Ernestine Ferrell, Vicksburg 






















Missouri Music Educators Association will conduct Music Section Meeting during 
State Teachers Association Convention 


State Music Clinic. T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin 
State Music Contest 



















Montana Music Educators Association Annual Conference. Leonard E. Hetrick, 543 
Somers Ave., Whitefish 

State Solo and Small Ensembles 

All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus 


















Nebraska Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election 
State Clinic and Convention. Allen P. Burkhart, Norfolk 
Six District Contests. O. L. Webb, Box 1028, Lincoln 














































































NWEVADA Oct. ° District Teachers Institutes 
Apr. Winnemucca District Music Festival. William B. Clark, Winnemucca 
Apr. Reno District Music Festival. Felton Hickman, 650 Elko St., Reno 
May Ely District Music Festival. Douglas Hawkins, Box 776, Ely 
° ° Southern District Music Festival 
NEw Oct. ° New Hampshire Music Educators Association State Convention 
HAMPSHIRE + * Solo Festival 
Mar. 17-18 Manchester Concert Festival 
° bg Audition Festival 
June Concord NHMEA Business Meeting and Election 
NEW JERSEY 0ct. bd All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Rehearsals 
Nov. 12 Atlantic City Department of Music Annual Business Meeting and Annual Luncheon Meeting durin 
New Jersey Education Association Convention 
Nov. 13 Atlantic City 21st Annual All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Concert 
Nov. 20 Newark 2ist Annual All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Concert 
Feb. ° All-State Band Forum and Concert 
Mar. ° All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Tryouts 
Apr. ° All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Rehearsals 
May New Brunswick Music Division Meeting, New Jersey State Secondary School Conference (Rutgers Univ 
May Trenton All-State Choral Festival (State Teachers College) 
NEW MEXICO Oct. 27-29 Albuquerque New Mexico Music Educators Association Business Meeting during State Teache 
Convention. Instrumental, Vocal and Public School Music Clinic. Gillian Buchanay 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 
Jan. ° All- State Clinic: Orchestra—E. K. Oshel, Deming. Band—William Rhodes, Alamo 
gordo. Chorus—Lenore Shaffer, Roswell. Public School Music—Mrs. Minnie D 
Weaver, Deming 
Apr. ° District Festivals 
NEW YORE Oct. 7-8 Chautauqua All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Vincent Ryan, Chautauqua 
Oct. 28-29 Lake Placid — a and Choir. John Pilato, 31% Sentinel Rd. Lake Placi# 
= adys B. Otis 
Nov. 4-5 Bay Shore All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Florence Cattadoris, 22 Lawrence Pl., Bay Sho 
Nov. 4-5 Hancock All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Roy Wilkinson, Central School, Hancock 
Nov. 4-5 Manlius All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Betty Lou Portz, 205 North St., Manlius 
Nov. 18-19 Canandaigua All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Emory McKerr, Canandaigua H. S., Canandaig 
Nov. 18-19 Hamburg All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Homer Fiero, Hamburg H. S., Hamburg 
Nov. 18-19 Hudson Falls’ All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Walter Ninesling, 35 Maple St., Hudson Falls 
Nov. 18-19 Little Falls All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. James Buffan, 624 Gansevoort, Little Falls 
Nov. 18-19 Olean All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Robert Grant, 321 North 13th St., Olean 
Nov. 18-19 Potsdam All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Helen Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdan 
Nov. 18-19 Poughkeepsie All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. Marguerite Waters, 324 Church, Poughkeepsi 
Nov. 18-19 Vestal All-State Band, Orchestra and Choir. William Marvin, Central School, Vestal 
Dec. 1-3 Saratoga New York State School Music Association Business Meeting and Election and Director 
Springs Conference. Dean L. Harrington, Hornell H. S., Hornell 
Dec. 9-10 White Plains — Band, Orchestra and Choir. Wilbur Lockwood, 307 Bradhurst Ave., Haw 
thorne 
May ° State Competition-Festivals in fourteen areas 
NORTH Oct. Greensboro North Carolina Music Educators Association Fall Meeting 
CAROLINA Feb. ° State Band Clinics (Eastern and Western Divisions) 
Mar. ° District Contest Festivals 
Apr. Asheville NCMEA Spring Meeting 
Apr. ° State Festival Chorus 
NORTH Oct. bd North Dakota Music Educators Association Meeting. All-State Chorus, ee 
DAKOTA and String Demonstrations, Wind Clinic. H. O. Berquist, 1037 Second St. , Fargi 
Mar. ° Class B and C Festivals 
Apr. ° Class A Festivals 
OHIO Dec. 1 Columbus Cate, Baste Education Association Business Meeting. Clark Haines, Fairmont H.S§ 
ayton 
Dec. 2-3 Columbus OMEA State Convention. S. Norman Park, Board of Education, Dayton; Mary Tolbert 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Feb. 25-Apr.15  * Eight District Contests. A. D. Lekvold, Wespiser Place, Oxford 
Apr. 15 Columbus State Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contest. Wilbur Crist, Capital University 
Apr. 22 Westerville State Vocal Solo and Ensemble Contest. Lee Shackson, Otterbein College 
Apr. 29 State Contests for Large Groups (band, orchestra, chorus): 
Delaware Class A. Earl Beach, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Columbus Class B. Wilbur Crist 
Springfield Class C. Richard Stocker, Springfield H.S 
OKLAHOMA Oct. 14 Oklahoma City onsen Music Educators Association Business Meeting, during State Teachers Con- 
vention 
Oct. 15 Oklahoma City State Marching Band Contest. C. Edwin Schilde, Cushing H. S., Cushing. Evening 
event, “The Battle of the Bands” (marching band demonstration). James Neilson 
Oklahoma City University 
Nov. 21-22 Stillwater Vocal Clinic and All-State Chorus. J. K. Long, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 
Dec. 2-3 Norman Choral Festival. Chester L. Francis, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Dec. 8-9 Stillwater Band Clinic. Hiram Henry, Oklahoma A & M College 
Feb. 16-18 Norman All-State Orchestra Clinic. Walter L. Haderer, University of Oklahoma 
Feb. 23-25 Norman All-State Concert Band. Leonard Haug, University of Oklahoma 
Apr. 13-15 Nine District Contests. Location and chairmen follow: 
Ada E. Paul Enix, East Central State College,Ada 
Alva William F. Deusinger, Northwestern State’ College, Alva 
Durant William L. Edwards, Southeastern State College, Durant 
Goodwell Melton Bradley, Panhandle A & M College, Goodwell 
Oklahoma City Dean Clarence Burg, Oklahoma City University 
Tahlequah John Paul Jones, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Tonkawa Rhoda M. Sharp, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 
Tulsa Roger Fenn, Tulsa University 
Weatherford E. E. Mason, Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford 
Apr. 27-28 Stillwater State Vocal Contest. L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma A & M College 
May 3-5 Norman State Instrumental Contest. Robert W. Ross, University of Oklahoma 
OREGON Nov. 15-19 Salem Oregon Music Educators Association Annual Fall Business Meeting and Convention 
(Willamette University). Karl D. Ernst, Portland 
Apr. ° District Contests 
May 5-6 Corvallis State Contest, Oregon State College (tentative) 
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CONN DEALER 
OR MAIL COUPON 
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SAXOPHONES 
CORNETS AND TRUMPETS 
TENOR TROMBONES 
BASS TROMBONES 
B> BOEHM CLARINETS 
AN Bb BOEHM BASS CLARINETS 
E> BOEHM ALTO CLARINETS 

“ FRENCH HORNS 
ALTO HORNS 
BARITONE HORNS 
CONSERVATORY SYSTEM OBOES 
HECKEL SYSTEM BASSOONS 

4 EUPHONIUMS 

~ UPRIGHT BASSES 

SOUSAPHONES 

q FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 
PISTON BUGLES 
STROBOCONN 
LEKTRO TUNER 

INSTRUMENT CASES 

yro™ 
n- sen? pat 
4O 


CATALOG IS FREE! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


RUSH NEW, COMPLETE CONN GENERAL CATALOG OF BAND AND DEPT. 912 


ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS. 


NAME —_ POSITION — 
ADDRESS — 
CITY . ZONE STATE _—_ 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Bandmasters! 


For That Sure Point After Touchdown 


Buckle Down Winsocki + It’s A Long, Long Way To Tipperary 
I've Got Sixpence + Oklahoma + Smile Darn Ya Smile 
Pack Up Your Troubles In Your Old Kit Bag 


aan 
Plus!!! 

From the tremendously successful “SOUTH PACIFIC” 
SOME ENCHANTED EVENING 


BALI HA’) 
A WONDERFUL GUY 


Price $1.25 each 


a 
All of these are just a sampling from our extensive band 
catalogue, worthy companion pieces to our justly renowned 


CRAWFORD QUICK-STEP BAND BOOK 


which, you'll recall, contains powerhouse titles like: 
Among My Souvenirs, Best Things In Life Are Free, 
Button Up Your Overcoat, and many more. 


Conductor $.75 Parts, each $.40 


8 
THE CHAPPELL GRO 


RKO Building e Rockefeller Center e New York 20, 
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Subscribe Now To 
The Music Index 


@ ... meeting the needs of music librarians and 
musicologists for a periodical indexing service cover- 
ing the entire music field. 


@ ... serving as a guide to reviews of currently 
published books and music. 


@ . . . including leading English and foreign language 


music periodicals. 





The Key To Current Music 
@ . . . aiming in the future to increase the number of 
Periodical Literature periodicals; to broaden the scope of indexing to 


include new user-services. 











*% Compiled By Professional 

search Worker: ° 
a ae Sample Copy Will Be Sent on Request 

*% Subscription Price: $125 

Yearly Including Annual Cumulation Write Today 














INFORMATION SERVICE, INC. 
lO WEST WARREN AVE. ° DETROIT t, MICH. 
FLORENCE KRETZSCHMAR, Director and Editor 


{tssociate Editors: KURTZ MEYERS and H. DOROTHY TILLY 
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Dec. 1-3 Harrisburg Pennsylvania Music Educators Association State Convention. Election of officers. 
vANIA R. Leslie Saunders, Lebanon H. S., Lebanon 
Feb. 9-11 Hazleton State Band Festival. George P. Schwartz, Jr., Green Street School Offices, Hazleton 
Feb. 15-17 Annville Pennsylvania Collegiate Chorus Festival. Edward P. Rutledge, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville 
Feb. 23-25 Pittsburgh Pennsylvania Collegiate Band Festival. William Schaeffer, Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh 
Mar. 29-31 Indiana . - Collegiate Orchestra Festival. Lawrence Stitt, State Teachers Colleges, 
ndiana 
Mar. 30-Apr.1 Hanover State Orchestra Festival. Jack Schuyler, Eichelberger H. S., Hanover 
May 4-6 e Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League State Contests. Lynn W. Thayer, University 
of Pittsburgh 
May 18-20 Harrisburg State Chorus Festival. Earl Caton, Wm. Penn H. S., Harrisburg 
sOUTH Dec. Rock Hill Piano and Vocal Clinic. Lloyd Bender, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
CAROLINA Jan. Rock Hill Band Clinic. Lloyd Bender 
Mar. Columbia South Carolina Music Educators Association Business Meeting 
Apr. Rock Hill Festival Concert (Piano, Vocal, Band). Lloyd Bender 
° e Northwest District Contest. J. Marion Magill, Public Schools, Anderson 
. ° Southeast District Contest. Walter B. Graham, City Schools, Florence 
° ° Southern District Contest. Nan Swearingen, Hand Junior H. S., Columbia 
sOUTH Oct. 17-18 Aberdeen, Music Section Meetings, South Dakota Education Association. Election of Board 
DAKOTA Pierre, Sioux members 
Falls, Rapid 
City 
“— from Brookings Rural School Radio Broadcast. Edith Cheney, South Dakota State College, Brookings 
ct. 
Nov. 5 Huron South Dakota Music Educators Association Board Meeting 
Mar. Huron String Clinic. Mrs. Richard Bentley, Redfield 
Spring Spearfish Elementary Clinic. Dorothea Blyler, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish 
Apr. Yankton, Four District Contests. E. C. Coddington, Ipswich 
Brookings. 
Aberdeen, 
Mobridge , 
May 6 Rapid City West River Music Festival. E. B. Berquist, Superintendent of Schools, Rapid City 
7 NWNE Oct.-May ° Elementary Music Workshops throughout state. Cooperative program with State 
bes seus Department of Education. Gladys Tipton, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Oct. 14 Memphis West Tennessee Division Meeting, Election of Board Members. Gaston Taylor, Mem- 
phis State College 
Oct. 21 Nashville Middle Tennessee Division Meeting, Election of Board Members. Taylor Hagan, East 
High School 
Oct. 28 Knoxville East Tennessee Division Meeting, Election of Board Members. Marvin Lindley, 318 
Indiana Ave., Maryville 
Mar. 24 Knoxville All-State Chorus and Orchestra, sponsored by Tennessee Education Association. Mrs. 
Helen Rennick (orchestra), 359 Derby Rd., Chattanooga 
Apr. 14 Nashville Middle Division Chorus Festival 
> Apr. 17-18% Memphis All-State Vocal Festival. Mrs. Thomas Webber, 36 Wychewood Rd., Memphis 
Apr. 27-28 Memphis All-State Band and Orchestra Festival. Ralph Hale, Christian Brothers College, 
‘ Memphis 
TEXAS Oct. 19 Dallas Texas State Fair Association Music Festival and Marchiesta 
Feb. 8-11 Mineral Wells a Lene Educators Association Convention-Clinic. Jack H. Mahan, 302 Lumpkin, 
exarkana 
. e Ten Region Music Contests (University of Texas Interscholastic League) 
June-July ° Contest Music Selection Committees Meet 
UTAH Net. 18-15 Salt Lake City Utah Music Educators Association Third Annual Conference, in conjunction with Utah 
Education Association Convention. Clinics for band, orehestra, chorus and general 
teaching problems. Vice presidents in charge 
Oct. 13 Salt Lake City UMEA business meeting and election 
vTERMONT Oct. Burlington Vermont Music Educators Association Business Meeting 
° . Mid-Winter Meeting. Lyman Hurt III, 64 Adams St., Burlington 
. . Spring Meeting 
May Burlington State Music Festival. Adrian Holmes, Burlington H. S., Burlington 
VIRGINIA Nov. 3-4 Richmond Virginia High School Chorus at the VEA 
Nov. 4 Richmond Virginia Music Educators Association Meeting 
Dec. 2-4 Richmond State String Orchestra with full orchestra on two numbers (Seventh Annual) 
Feb. 10-12 Norfolk, All-State Band (two Divisions) 
Winchester 
Mar. 25 * District Festivals (five locations) 
WASH- Feb. 24-25 Bellingham Washington Music Educators Association Convention. Election of officers 
INGTON ~ . Elementary Music Clinics throughout the state. Clemewell MacKenzie, Shoreline 
Public Schools, Seattle 3 
° ° District Contests and Festivals: 
Northwest—Leonard E. Schuchman, 1705 D St., Lynden 
Southwest—Leslie Armstrong, Public Schools, Olympia 
Western—Frank Anarde, 815 North Grant, Tacoma 
Central—George Bower, 413 Washington, Wenatchee 
WEST Jan. Huntington West Virginia Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Election 
VIRGINIA Jan. 30-31 Huntington WVMEA State Convention. Chorus, Orchestra and Band Clinics. Miriam P. Gelvin, 
Marshall College, Huntington 
. Wheeling All-State Chorus. Mrs. Lynette Curtis, East H. S., Huntington 
a Wheeling All-State Orchestra. Julian Spencer, Stonewall Jackson H. S., Charleston 
WISCONSIN Nov. 2 Milwaukee Wisconsin School Music Association Business Meeting 
Jan. 5-6 Madison Mid-Winter Clinic 
Apr. and May ° Eighteen District Festivals. H. C. Wegner, State Department of Education, Madison 
May 6 Madison State Solo and Ensemble Festival 
WYOMING Dec. 3 Laramie District Reading Clinic 
Apr Dec. Casper Publication Committee Meeting 
° Five District Festivals 
Apr. 28-29 Casper State Festival and Wyoming Music Educators Association Business Meeting 
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Directory of State Officers 


(The figures after the name of the state association indicate 
the month and year the term of office of the current incumbents 
of major offices will expire.) 


Alabama Music Educators Association. (6 50) Pres—Walter 
A. Mason, State Teachers College, Jacksonville; vice-pres (band) 
—Wilbur Hinton, Tuscaloosa; vice-pres (orch)—Edgar Glyde, 
Auburn; vice-pres (chor)—Dorothy L. Adair, Huntsville; vice- 
pres (elem mus) — Georgia Morgan, Montgomery; vice-pres 
(piano)—Myrtle Jones Steele, Birmingham; sec-treas—Vernon 
Skoog, 408 Jefferson County Courthouse, Birmingham. State 
pub: Alabama Music Educator. Ed—J. E. Duncan, State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville. 

Arizona School Music Educators Association. (4/51) Pres— 
Ralph Hess, 125 E. Lincoln, Phoenix; vice-pres—Mrs. Ardith 
Shelley, Phoenix; corres sec—Elizabeth Jerles, Wickenburg; 
sec-treas—Mrs. Ruth W. Elliott, 141 W. Merrill, Phoenix. 


Arkansas. MENC Representative—Catherine McHugh, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California Music Educators Association. (6/51) Pres—Elwyn 
Schwartz, Fresno State College, Fresno; Ist vice-pres—Chester 
Mason, San Jose; 2nd vice-pres—George Burt, Fullerton; sec- 
treas—Helen Johnson, Fresno County Schools, Fresno. State 
pub: CMEA News. Ed—David Lawson, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton. 

Bay Section. Pres—Virginia L. Short, Stockton; vice-pres— 
Sterling W. Wheelwright, San Francisco; sec-treas—Forrest 
Baird, San Jose. 

Central Section. Pres—W. Wayne Kemper, Lindsay; sec- 
treas—Carl Kronberg, Fresno. 

Central Coast Section. (6/50) Pres—Keith McKillop, Salinas; 
vice-pres—Ray mond Washburn, Pacific Grove; sec-treas—Esther 
Mae Ingham, Salinas. 

North Coast Section. Pres—Pearl L. Jacobson, Eureka; 
sec-treas—Ruth Carroll, Arcata. 





Northern Section. Pres—Frank W. Freeman, Marysville; 
sec-treas—Collan S. Walker, Auburn. 

Southern Section. Pres—Myron B. Green, San Diego; vice- 
pres—Charlotte Stevenson, Bellflower; sec—Fred Graichen, 
Inglewood; treas—Mildred H. Scholz, Santa Monica; memb 
chm—L. DeGraff Stanley, San Diego; dir—Mary Shouse, Long 
Beach. 

Colorado Music Educators Association. (6/50) Pres—Gus E. 
Jackson, 521 N. Wahsatch, Colorado Springs; vice-pres—Paul 
Zahradka, Durango; sec-treas—Forrest W. Goff, 605 S. Canosa 
Ct., Denver. 

Connecticut Music Educators Association. (5 51) Pres—Doris 
Rayner, 29 Hillcrest Rd., East Hartford; vice-pres—Jesse Davis, 
Naugatuck; sec—Dorothy Lodgen, 97 Garden St., Hartford; 
treas—Rachel Smith, Bridgeport; publ sec—Margaret Wayne, 
Darien; chor chm—Mildred Simmons, Bristol; orch chm— 
Gordon Hoyt, Hamden; band chm—Grace Jersey, Plainville; 
dirs—Richard Otto, Wallingford; Joseph Soifer, Hartford; Betty 
Sonier, Winsted 

Delaware Music Educators Association. (10/50) Pres—Sarah 
Goldstein, 1911 Washington St., Wilmington; vice-pres—Melvin 
L. Brobst, Harrington; sec—Maude H. Deakyne, 202 W. 18th 
St., Wilmington; treas—Floyd Hart, Dover. 


Florida Music Educators Association. (11/49) Pres—0Otto J. 
Kraushaar, Lake Wales High School, Lake Wales; vice-pres— 
Robert Scott, Tampa; sec-treas—Betty Borin, Miami Senior 
High School, Miami. 

Florida Bandmasters Association. Pres—Harry F. McComb, 
Ft. Lauderdale; vice-pres—Orin Whitley, Panama City; sec— 
Robert O. Lampi, Pahokee; treas—Roy V. Wood, Winter Haven. 


Florida Orchestra Association. Pres—Al. G. Wright, Miami; 
vice-pres—Harold Chapman, Tallahassee; sec-treas—Stefan 
Jones, Miami. 

Florida Vocal Association. Pres—Wallace Gause, Clearwater; 
vice-pres—Mrs. Ruth Lyle, Plant City; sec-treas—-Roy V. Wood, 
Winter Haven. 

Georgia Music Educators Association. (5/51) Pres—Leon R. 
Culpepper, 2761 Suwanee Ave., Macon; vice-pres—R. Owen 
Seitz, Atlantic; sec-treas—Maggie Jenkins, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville. State publ: Georgia Music News. 
Ed—Ronald J. Neil, Box 264, Collegeboro. 


Hawaii Music Educators Association. Pres—Emma _ Lue 
Drake, McKinley High School, Honolulu. 


Idaho Music Educators Association. (4/50) Pres—Jack Snod- 
grass, High School, Caldwell; sec-treas—Richard R. Smith, 356 
W. Addison, Twin Falls. 


Illinois Music Educators Association. (6/51) Pres—Paul 
Painter, Extension Division, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
vice-pres—George Walls, Taylorville; sec-treas—Beulah I. 
Zander, 5644 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago; exec sec—Thomas S. 
Richardson, Urbana. State publ: Illinois Music Educator. Ed— 
Thomas S. Richardson, Extension Division, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Indiana Music Educators Association. (7/50) Pres—-Varner 
Chance, 2162 Edgehill Ave. Fort Wayne; Ist vice-pres—J. Ru- 
sell Paxton, Indianapolis; 2nd vice-pres—Lawrence Johnston, 
Evansville; sec-treas—Herbert Laswell, 997 S. Ninth St., Nobles- 
ville. State publ: The Indiana Musicator. Ed—Newell Long, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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Iowa Music Educators Association. (6/51) Pres—Clayton 
Hathaway, Fort Dodge High School, Fort Dodge; acting vice- 
pres—Stanford Hulshizer, Des Moines; sec-treas—Frank Piersol, 
lowa State College, Ames. State publ: Iowa Music Educator 
EKd—R. Cedric Anderson, Vinton Road N.W., Cedar Rapids. 


Kansas Music Educators Association. (11/50) Pres—wWil- 
liam H. Beck, Jr., Colby Public Schools, Colby; vice-pres—C. J. 
McKee, Topeka; sec—Joyce Wentz, Atchison Public Schools, 
Atchison; treas—J. J. Weigand, Emporia. State publ: Kansas 
Music Review. Ed—J. J. Weigand, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Kentucky Music Educators Association. (4/51) Pres—James 
E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond; 
vice-pres (band)—Hugh Gunderson, Bowling Green; vice-pres 
(orch)—Marvin Rabin, Louisville; vice-pres (voc)—Claude E. 
Rose, Bowling Green; sec-treas—Chester C. Travelstead, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. State publ: KMEA Newsletter. 
Ed—Chester C. Travelstead. 


Louisiana Music Educators Association. (6/50) Pres— 
Richard McCiuggage, Vivian High School, Vivian; Ist vice- 
pres—Rene A. Louapre, Jr., New Orleans; 2nd Vice-pres— 
Norman Smith, Houma; sec-treas—Ralph R. Pottle, Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College, Hammond. State publ: The Louisiana 
Musician. Ed—Nolan J. Sahuc, Cedar Grove Junior High School, 
Shreveport 

Maine Music Educators Association (9/50) Pres—Angelo D. 
Tsika, 73 Water St., Millinocket; vice-pres—Madeline Perazzi, 
Portland; sec-treas—Alice R. Richardson, 42 High St., Fairfield. 


Maryland Music Educators Association. (10/49) Pres— 
Miriam Hoffman, Board of Education, Hagerstown; vice-pres 
(band)—Sperry Storm, Frederick; vice-pres (orch)—Chester 
Petranek, Silver Spring; vice-pres (chor)—Emmit Blind, Elk- 
ton; sec-treas—Leah Thorpe, Peabody Preparatory Dept., 21 E. 
Mt. Vernon, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts Music Educators Association (6/51) Pres— 
Will Cc. Riggs, 75 Virginia Rd., Waltham; vice-pres (band)— 
Malcolm Hall, Orange; (orch)— William Kempf, Walpole; 
(chor)—Ruth L. Curtis, Lynn; sec-treas—Herbert H. Silver- 
man, 16 Walnut Terr., Malden. 


Michigan. MENC Representative—Forrest A. Rinehart, East 
Lansing High School, East Lansing. 

Minnesota Music Educators Association. (5/51) Pres—Har- 
riet Nordholm, 204 W. Mill St., Austin; vice-pres (band)— 
Daniel Campbell, Brainerd; vice-pres (orch)—Floyd Barnard, 
Minneapolis; vice-pres (voc)—Frederick Schmidt, Northfield; 
vice-pres (commun mus)—Sidney Suddendorf, Rochester; vice- 
pres (rur and elem mus)—Florence Williams, Worthington; 
sec-treas—Earl W. Bohm, 4072 Vernon Ave., St. Louis Park. 
State publ: Gopher Music Notes. Ed—Adolph White, St. 
Cloud. 

Mississippi Music Educators Association. (6/50) Pres—Mrs. 
Leland Byler, 661 S. State St., Jackson; vice-pres—James R. 
Bishop, Moss Point; sec-treas—Perry B. Dennis, Vicksburg. 
State publ: Mississippi Notes. Ed—Brother Romuald, Bay St. 
Louis. 

Missouri Music Educators Association. Pres—Lawrence 
Guenther, 7446 Trenton, University City; vice-pres (band)— 
Leroy Mason, Jackson; vice-pres (orch)—Elwin Fite, Spring- 
field; vice-pres (high sch voc)—Claudine Triplett, Moberly; 
vice-pres (elem)—Geraldine Teufel, Sedalia; sec-treas—Harling 
Spring, 2507 W. 50th Terr., Kansas City; dir—Roy Tharpe, 
Kansas City, Burt Rice, Bolivar, Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, Jef- 
ferson City. State publ: Missouri School Music. Ed—Harling 
Spring, Kansas City. 

Montana Music Educators Association. (6/50) Pres—Leonard 
Hetrick, 543 Somers Ave., Whitefish; vice-pres—Ronald W. 
Cook, Helena; sec—Esther M. Mayer, Whitefish; treas—Evelyn 
Russell, Glendive. 

Nebraska Music Educators Association. (1/50) Pres—Ken- 
neth A. Johnson, Kramer High School, Columbus; vice-pres 
(band)—C. Ward Rounds, Chadron; vice-pres (orch)—Ralph J. 
Granere, Grand Island; vice-pres (chor)—Raymond W. Tren- 
holm, North Platte; sec-treas—Guy A. Swanson, West Point; 
del-at-large—H. Arthur Schrepel, Pawnee City. State publ: 
Nebraska Music Educator. Ed—to be announced. 

Nevada. MENC Representative—Robert B. Comer, 1148 
Wesley Dr., Reno. 

New Hampshire Music Educators Association. (6/50) Pres— 
Gardner E. Wentworth, 34 Sumner St., Lancaster; vice-pres— 
A. Irving Forbes, Colebrook; sec—Jane Vogel, 24 School St., 
Tilton; treas—Betty Gillette, Concord. 

Department of Music, New Jersey Education Association 
Pres—Violet Johnson, Battin High School, Elizabeth; 1st vice 
pres—Marion Constable, Morristown; 2nd vice-pres—Samuel A. 
W. Peck, Belleville; rec sec—Lena G. Bosshart, Millburn; corres 
sec—Beulah Arnold, Glen Ridge High School, Glen Ridge; 
treas—Edmund Schill, Verona. State publ: Official Bulletin. 
Ed—C. Scripps Beebee, Clifford Scott High School, East Orange. 

NWew Mexico Music Educators Association. (10/50) Pres— 
Gillian Buchanan, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
vice-pres (band)—William Rhodes, Alamogordo; vice-pres 
(crch)—E. K. Oshel, Deming; vice-pres (chor)—Lenore Shaffer, 
Roswell; vice-pres (pub sch mus)—Mrs. Minnie Dee Weaver, 
Deming; sec-treas—C. M. Stookey, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales. CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SEVEN 
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Perspective View 
of 
Paysen’s Band Rostrum 


Other models available for seated choir and standing groups. 
Please write for information. Mention Music Educators Jour- 
nal. 


PAYSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Hebron, Nebraska 
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UNIVERSITY Vow 
CHICAGO : 
THE SCHOOL OF for the discriminating music educater ea 
MUSIC : 
HOFFMAN'S FALL RELEASES FOR MIXED VOICES 
Courses leading to the degrees B.M., re 
M.M., and A.B. in music (SATB unless otherwise indicated) 
OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
A comprehensive curriculum makes it JUST OFF PRESS! 
possible to study with eminent orchestra, 
band and choral conductors. en Palestrina (English & Latin text) $.15 
i rk in Bells at Christmas £46,307 2.22.2... --oeseeeeeee Ponimann (modern, full) ............ .20 
Intensive work e Bless the Lord, My Soul #46,323 0... (“= ° pater ae 
Public School Music Christmas Alleluia $46,316 o-oo nenceneen Elliott (also New SAB arr.) ........ 20 
Private instruction in piano, organ, violin, Christmas Bells 7£46,319 _.......---ee-cee-seeceeeeeees Elliott (Sleighing Song) ............ .20 
voice, band and orchestral instruments, ca llagtie ce sone ea Elliott (Concert No.) ............-.-...-. .25 
composition, conducting and theory. How Lovely Are The Messengers #46,32! _...... Mendelssohn-Walton  _......-... .20 
ARTIST FACULTY Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee #46,322 ...Bach-Bick _........... ss ae 
UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA Now Thank We All Our God #46,325 ........... Cruger (also New SAB arr.) ...... .15 
UNIVERSITY BAND © Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) #46,320 _..... eS Os eee 18 
UNIVERSITY CHOIR Panis Angelicus (Prayer for Peace) 446,318 .Franck-Hoffran ooo... cccccccecceeseceeee 18 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Somebody Callin’ My Name #43,104 Spiritual-Goodell (SAB) ............. .15 
ENSEMBLES The Teakettle Sings 43,217 20... Pohlmann (Semi-popular) ............ 15 
FACULTY AND STUDENT Three Little Maids #43,219 00. Elliott (Novelty) 2.2... eeeseeee «22 
RECITALS Thy Love Shall Fail Me Never #46,328 ...... Kilpatrick (Chorale) ccoceno- AS 
The School of Music is a full member of The Were You There? #46327 .--ccccscccossnsee SII cicnncrcrnecersnsesstoicinnitiots 18 
Ps Kane Les a < eae. You've tried the rest .. . Now Use the BEST!! 
Address Registrar for Bulletin FREE reference copies sent you upon request. Our new 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY "Quick Check" complete catalog is yours for the asking! 
ee ggeeallng ce ce THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
08 ° 
-_— ‘ ——- 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
AIRE. a mR = am 
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THIS OUTSTANDING 

TEACHING MATERIAL 

HOLDS YOUR PUPILS’ 
INTEREST 


Shane r 
‘ } if! 





Themes from 
PIANO CONCERTOS 


Miniature settings of well-known con- 
certos arranged for piano solo. By 
John Thompson. The purpose of this 
book is to supply easily-playable 
miniature versions of the popular con- 
certos, thus making it possible for 
pupils to perform the more appealing 
parts of these difficult works. Price, 
$1.00. 





TWENTY 
FAVORITE 
MELODIES 


By Sula Kate Benson. Familiar 
Songs Arranged on Five 
Finger Patterns for Piano. Sa- 
cred and Secular. America, 
Auld Lang Syne, Carry Me 
Back To Old Virginny, My 
Old Kentucky Home, Away In 
A Manger, Faith Of Our 
Fathers, Rock Of Ages, Silent 
Night, and others. Price, 60 
cents. 











BEGINNERS’ BOOKS 


By Sister Stanislaus, S. P. 
ON OUR WAY TO 
MUSIC LAND 


A Primer in music, giving the basic 
fundamentals. Covers keyboard stud- 
ies, staffs, clefs, time signatures, 
note and rest values, etc. Interest- 
ingly illustrated in a manner that 
appeals to the young mind. Price, 
60 cents. 


A SECOND TRIP 
ON OUR WAY TO 
MUSIC LAND 


A continuance of the first book... . 
Covers table of notes, writing note 
values, dotted notes, time signatures, 
rhythm exercises, Chromatic signs, 
etc. Price, 75 cents. 
Write For Our Complete New 
Catalogue 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


124 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 1 Ohio 


Ylow 14 the time to plan your... . 
Christmas Programs 








[ean] 





ORCHESTRA | 





YULETIDE OVERTURE 
by Philip J. Lang 

A fantasy of Christmas melodies includ- 
ing “Jingle Bells,” “Adeste Fideles,” 
“God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen,” 
“Silent Night.” Arranged for band with 
optional choral. One SATB part is in- 
cluded in each bandstration. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 

Extra SATB Parts .25 each 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS Fantasy 


by Henry Sopkin 

Christmas will be even more meaningful 
and joyful with this colorful arrange- 
ment of such Christmas Carols as “Joy 
To The World,” “Silent Night,” “West- 
minster Carol,” “Oh Come All Ye 
Faithful.” 


Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 








CHORAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS | 












































SSA 
576 Christmas Bells (Longfellow and - rncman RNC Rae See ee .25 
S69 SPalem-Tidime (Tyrolese Carol) (Tell) qn. n.cncc.nceccenncccncsscvecseeeneeees 15 
587 The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard)........... .25 
(Including Obligato for Violin, Flute, Oboe, Recorder) 
SATB 
47 *A Red-Bird In a Green Tree (Harris). sf .25 
52 *As Joseph Was A-Walkin’ (Strom-Harris)... — 
93 Bells Over Bethlehem (Palestinian Christmas Carol) "(Shure)... wae .20 
87 Christmas Day (Traditional German Tune) (Anderson)................ .20 
58 *Christmas Folk Song (Reese and Lynn-Harris) 15 
53 *He Came All So Still (Strom-Harris)....... 15 
38 He Shall Feed His Flock Like A Shepherd 
(from “The Messiah’) (Handel-Sholin) ....................------..-----eseeees--= .20 
163 *In A Manger (with Soprano Solo, SSA echo choir) (Senob)............ 25 
147 Shepherds Of Old (Scholin).. 15 
89 The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard)..................--.-c--0----ec-eseeeeese= .25 
(including Obligato for Violin, Flute, Recorder, Oboe) 
86 What Child Is This (Old English Carol) (Bell) 20 
*g cappella 
THE CARPENTER’S SON by R. Deane Shure 
10 Choral Anthems for Treble Voices (SA) with Piano or Organ 
Depicting interesting episodes in the life of The Holy Carpenter. 
Each number may be sung individually or in its entirety as a cantata. 
Price 1.00 
METHODS and STUDIES for EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 
GRADE ONE ® GRADE TWO ® GRADE THREE © GRADE FOUR ...... each 1.00 
PRIMER .60 © ADULT COURSE 1.00 © TECHNIC ONE ® TECHNIC TWO each .75 
MILLS ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR CLARINET (Ernest Manring) ............ 1.00 
MILLS ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR TRUMPET OR CORNET (J. Leon Ruddick) .. 1.00 
MILLS ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR TROMBONE (A. G. Wesler) ............ 1.00 
MILLS ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR E> & BB> TUBA (Harry F. Clarke) ........ 1.00 





1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. Chicago 4 


° Los Angeles 14 














JUST OFF THE PRESS 


RECITAL LITERATURE FOR THE CLARINET, Vol. |! 
by William H. Stubbins 


A Modest Collection of Compositions 
For the Clarinet & Piano. 


Priced at $3.00. Order from the 
George Wahr Publishing Company 
105 N. Main Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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New York State School Music Association. (12/49) Pres— 

‘ivin L. Freeman, 6 Erie St., Pulaski; vice pres (band)— 
Burton Stanley, Cortland; vice-pres (orch)—Donald Chartier, 
Hudson Falls; vice-pres (cho)—Maurice C. Whitney, Glens 
Falls; vice-pres (elem mus)—Helene Wickstrom, Ithaca; exec 
sec—Dean L. Harrington, Senior High School, Hornell. State 
publ: The School Music News. Ed—F. Fay ‘Swift, Hartwick 
College, Oneonta. 


North Carolina Music Ed tors A iati (10/49) Pres— 
#. O. Klepfer, Mooresville; vice-pres—James C. Pfohl, David- 
son; sec—Ona Schindler, Eastern Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville; treas—Bernard Hirsch, Marion. 


North Dakota Music Educators Association. (10/49) Pres— 
Hu. O. Berquist, Fargo Public Schools, Fargo; ist vice-pres— 
Paschal Monk, Minot; 2nd vice- pres—Clarion Larson, Bismarck: 
a -e-treas—Ruth Lawrence, 620 S. Tenth St., Fargo. 


Ohio Music Ed ti jati (6/50) Pres—Clark 
Haines, Fairmont High Schon Dayton; list vice-pres—A. D. 
Lekvold, Oxford; 2nd vice- pres—Richard J. Stocker, Spring- 
field; sec—Earl E. Beach, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware; 
treas—Jess B. Freeman, Painesville. State publ: Triad. Ed— 
Farl E. Beach. 








Oklahoma Music Educators Association. (10/50) Pres—aA. H. 
Long, 1420 S. Ninth St., Ponca City; vice-pres (elem)—Gerald 
Whitney, Tulsa; vice-pres (instr)—C. Edwin Schilde, Cushing; 
vice-pres (voc)—Mrs. Coral J. Young, Oklahoma City; sec- 
treas—Charles H. Cunning, 161 Fairview Ave., Ponca City. 
State publi: Oklahoma Music Educator. Ed—Gerald Whitney. 
Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa. 


Oregon Music Educators Association. (Fall/51) Pres— 
Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. Winter, Salem; lst vice-pres—Kar] 
D. Ernst, Portland; 2nd vice-pres—Byron L. Miller, Eugene: 
sec-treas—Mrs. Opal Martin Johnson, 969 Polk St., Corvallis. 


Pennsylvania Music Educators Association. (12/49) Pres— 
k. Leslie Saunders, High School, Lebanon; vice-pres—Clement 
Wiedenmeyer, East Stroudsburg, Hummel Fishburn, State 
College; sec-treas—M. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of Public 
{[nstruction, Harrisburg. State publ: PMEA News. Ed—Stanley 
M. Gray, High School, Berwyn. 


Rhode Island Music Educators Association. Pres—Roger W. 
v. Greene, 66 Dana St., Providence; Ist vice-pres—Mary How- 
ard Remington, East Providence; sec—Eileen Barry, 97 Fern- 
crest Ave., Edgewood; treas—Beatrice I. Colvin, West Warick. 


South Carolina Music Educators Association. (3/51) Pres— 
Frances Hill Lynch, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; vice-pres— 
Sara B. Cleveland, Greenville; sec—Florence Smyth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill; treas—Hannah Lou Dargan, Sumter. State 
publ: The South Carolina Musician. Ed—Harrison Elliott, Box 
21, Andrews. 


South Dakota Music Educators Association. (11/50) Pres— 
Grace McArthur, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
vice-pres—Harley Christopherson, Aberdeen, Gertrude Bachman, 
Rapid City, Arne Larson, Brookings; sec-treas—Edith Cheney, 
State College, Extension Service, Brookings. 


Tennessee Music Educators Association. (4/51) Pres—Ed- 
ward H. Hamilton, 631 Orlando, Knoxville; lst vice-pres—Tom 
Hewgley, Columbia; 2nd vice-pres—Gaston Taylor, Memphis; 
sec-treas—N. Taylor Hagan, 1215 Greenland Ave., Nashville. 
State publ: The Tennessee Musician. Ed—J. Clark Rhodes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Texas Music Educators Association. Pres—Jack H. Mahan, 
302 Lumpkin, Texarkana; vice-pres (band)—L. H. Buckner, 
Henderson; vice-pres (orch)—G. Lewis Doll, Corpus Christi; 
vice-pres (voc)—Euell Porter, Abilene; sec-treas—D. O. Wiley, 
Box 44, Lubbock. State publ: The Texas Music Educator. Ed— 
D. O. Wiley. 


Utah Music Educators Association. (10/49) Acting pres— 
John G. Hilgendorff, 256 E. Third St. S., Provo; vice-pres (band) 
—Farrell D. Madsen, Provo; vice-pres (orch)—John G. Hilgen- 
dorff, Provo; vice-pres (voc)—Newell B. Weight, St. George; 
vice-pres (elem)—Rose Hill, Salt Lake City; sec-treas—Har- 
mon Hatch, Springville. 


Vermont Music Educators Association. (10/51) Pres—J. Leo 
Messier, 51 Terrace St., Montpelier; vice-pres—George Low, 
Rutland; sec—Priscilla Bedell, 50 Pine St., Bellows Falls; 
treas—Isabella Perrotta, Springfield. 


Virginia Music Educators A jati (10/51) Pres—Wen- 
dell Sanderson, 407 N. 12th St., Richmond; vice-pres—Mrs. 
R. K. Fleshman, Covington, Sidney Berg, Norfolk, Jane B. 
Willard, Richmond; sec-treas—George F. Tuttle, East End 
Junior High School, Richmond. State publ: VMEA Notes. Ed— 
Mary Kimsey Shuman, 407 N. 12th St., Richmond. 


Washington Music Educators Association. (2/50) Pres— 
Harriet Charlton, Ballard High School, Seattle; lst vice-pres— 
Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg; 2nd vice- -pres—Delwin Jones, 
Tacoma; sec—Eleanor Tipton, Vancouver High School, Van- 
couver; treas—Jack Frances, Tacoma. 


West Virginia Music Educators Association. (1/50) Pres— 
Mrs. Esther Cunningham, 1138—24th St., Parkersburg; vice- 
pres—Miriam P. Gelvin, Huntington; sec—Mrs. Lureata Martin, 
302 W. 11th St., Huntington; treas—Doris Fleming, Fairmont. 


Wisconsin School Music Association. (12/49) Pres—K. R. N. 
Grill, 1039 Weston Ave., Wausau; vice-pres—R. A. Parker, 
Whitewater; sec-treas—H. C. Wegner, State Dept. of Education, 
Madison. State publ: The Wisconsin School Musician. Ed— 
T. Lane Ward, 208 State St., Madison. 


Wyoming Music Educators Association. (4/50) Pres—Robert 
Vagner, University of Wyoming, Laramie; vice-pres (instr)— 
Harry Carnine, Laramie; vice-pres (voc)—Neil Lamont, Sheri- 
dan; sec-treas—A. L. Samuelson, High School, Thermopolis. 
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Some Current Publications 


OF THE 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 


This completely revised and much. enlarged edition of 
the Music Education cil 
includes a~tréatisé’ based on a atud y by Clarence J. 
Best. Deals with all aspects of planning, construction, 
acoustical treatment, equipment, etc., and with all types 
of facilities for schools, colleges and ‘communities, rang- 
ing from complete music buildings to classrooms and 
individual practice rooms, from auditoriums to general 
purpose gymnasium - theater - rehearsal - room combina- 
tions and band shells, and from the simplest to the most 
elaborate installations for music libraries, instrument 
storage, wardrobe, and all other essentials. Require- 
ments of the largest and smallest schools are taken into 
account. Eighty-three floor plans and reproductions of 
photographs and charts. 112 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. September 1949. $1. 50 postpaid. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION | IN THE SCHOOLS 


Report and educational analysis of a nation-wide sur- 
vey of piano instruction in the schools. Makes avail- 
able facts and figures which have been supplied by schoo] 
administrators and music educators throughout the 
United States and compiled by the Research Department 
of Foote, Cone & Belding. The educational analysis by 
William R. Sur, chairman of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, enhances the value of the report of the 
survey, not only in aspects directly concerned with the 
title of the book, but also in connection with current 
trends and practices pertaining to the over-all music 
program in its relation to the general curriculum. 76 
pages. Illustrated. Paper cover. Sewed binding. 
June 1949. $1.00 postpaid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 

One of the most valuable current publications spon- 
sored by the Music Education Research Council, this 
volume presents a revision published 
in 1944, The catalog of some 1,600 titles, representing 
nearly one hundred institutions, was prepared y 
William S. Larson; provides a screening of the lists in 
the former edition; covers a seventeen-year span Lite 
1948 The revised and extended lists of titles aré sup- 


emented by a topical i x. 132 pages. Paper cover. 
Sewed binding. Fary T386. $2.00 postpaid. 
MUSIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


A report of the Music Education Research Council 
{BulletpHo-1s). Prepared by Charles M. Dennis and 
er ykema, with the cooperation of Marguerite 
V. Hood, Helen M. Hosmer and William R. Sur. Con- 
tributors include Grace V. Wilson, Mabelle Glenn, 


Samuel T. Burns and Glenn Gildersleeve. 82 pages. 
Self cover. June 1949. 50c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOE 

The title describes the scope of the volume, which 
includes in its contents the results of the first four-year 
period of MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. 
This material represents the culmination of the efforts 
of some 2,000 persons from all parts of the United 
States and from other countries, and deals with forty 
related areas of music education. Helpful to admin- 
istrators planning courses of study or the extension of 
school music courses. Invaluable as a text and supple- 
mentary book in music education courses. Wide range 
of usefulness as a handbook for those interested in any 
phase of school music teaching. 272 pages. Flexible 
board cover. 1947. Third printing, December_ 1949. 
$3.50 postpaid. ; 


OUTLINE OF A PROGRAM FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 

A guide which can be used in the promotion or de- 
velopment of music instruction in the small as well as 
the large school system. 4-page leaflet. 5c. Quantity 
prices on request. 


NSBOVA MUSIC LISTS 

Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra 
and Chorus. Graded lists of materials suitable for use 
in music competitions and festivals. Prepared and 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association for use as a guide by state, district 
and local music selection committees and others re- 
sponsible for choosing music for student or adult com- 
petitive performance. 24 pages. Self cover. September 
1949. 50c postpaid. 

Also available are the current companion pamphlets, 
published by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association: 

Instrumental Ensembles. Woodwind, Brass, String, 
Mixed. Graded. Prepared by Instrumental Ensembles 
Committee. 40 pp. $1.00 postpaid. 

Instrumental and Vocal Solos. Graded. Prepared by 
Solo Committees. 24 pp. 75c postpaid. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 











The AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


presents 


The ANSLEY AUDIO-AID 





Table Model 


Four superb phonographs designed for the 
exacting requirements of schools 


THE CONSOLE MODEL 
A high fidelity instrument, designed for use 
in auditoriums and large classrooms. Fre- 
quency range — 30 to 13,000 cycles. High 
fidelity tape recorder available. Heavy, lined 
oak cabinet mounted on large rubber casters 


for easy moving. Has cover and lock. 


THE TABLE MODEL 
Designed for the finest possible performance 
from a table-size instrument. Dual speakers 
and 10 watt output. Heavy, lined oak cabinet 
Controls provide for mixing microphone and 
records 


THE PORTABLE MODEL 
A professional instrument with exceptional 
tone and volume. Sturdy leatherette case 
has removable cover. Provision for micro- 
phone and external speaker. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MODEL 


Not a toy phonograph but a professional in- 
strument designed for small children and 
their teachers Has excellent tone quality 
and volume and is adapted to the special re- 


quirements of kindergarten use 





All models play 33-1/3—45—78 rpm on 7”, 
10°° and 12” records (console model to 16’ 
records). All controls are on a sloping panel 
at the rear for easy use by the teacher 
while facing the class. 


We will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible. Please send for catalogue, specifica 
tion sheets, prices, and requests for demon- 
strations to the national sales office at the 
address below. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL AID 
COMPANY 


Robert U. Gessler (Sales Mgr.) 
640 Philadelphia Street 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Whither Music Supervision in 
the Elementary School? 


ANDREW M. BANSE 





S A RESULT of considerable obser- 

vation in the field, and a number of 

interviews with music specialists in 
the elementary schools, I have become 
seriously concerned about the future of 
music supervision in the grade rooms 
of our elementary schools. It has become 
more and more apparent that the so- 
called “music supervisor” is not employing 
practices of supervision but is devoting 
most of his time to the actual teaching 
of music in each grade room. Ennis 
Davis’ has stated the situation very 
simply : 

“Although thousands of school music 
instructors in all parts of the country are 
listed as supervisors of music, there is 
good reason to believe that the function 
of supervision is decidedly on the wane 
in the field of music education.” 

It is to be regretted that there is 
such a common misunderstanding and 
misuse of the term “music supervisor.’ 
A supervisor of music is a person who 
guides other teachers in the act of teach- 
ing music; however, the music education 
field is full of graduates of teachers 
colleges in small schools teaching all the 
music being offered in that school and 
claiming the title of music supervisor. 
Such persons are not engaged in the 
supervision of music at all, but are con- 
cerned with the actual teaching of music. 

Most music educators will agree with 
the following recommendation made in 
the Music Education Source Book: 

“A well-rounded program of music 
activities in the elementary school should 
include singing, listening, creating, play- 
ing, rhythmic expression, dramatization, 
and music reading. We recommend a 
minimum allotment of one hundred min- 
utes per week as essential to the effective 
realization of such a program.” 

If the above recommendation is to 
be put into practice in each elementary 
school, a grade room would then have 
an average of twenty minutes devoted 
to music activities each day. Music 
education authorities agree that music 
should be an active part of the daily 
curriculum offered to the children, and 
that music should be given status equal 
with other subjects. 

From a practical viewpoint, however, 
the realization of such a program is 
difficult in many school systems. Prob- 
ably there never will come a time when 
there will be enough music teachers in 
a school system to insure the teaching 
of music each day in each grade room by 
a music specialist. John W. Beattie’ 
says, “With the great, increase in the 
cost of education due to the salary raises 
that all good teachers must have, there 
will be little chance for music specialists 
on the lower grade levels.” What, then, 
is the solution? 


“Supervision Is a Top-Flight 
Music Magazine, January 


2Beattie, John W., “What Do We See in the 
Enchanted Glass?’ Masse Educators Journal, 
September-October 1947, p. 20. 


1Davis, Ennis, 
Job,”’ Educational 
1945, p. 21. 


Ideally, the grade teacher should con- 
duct the music activities, guided and 
given assistance by the music specialist. 
Many administrators are in accord with 
such a program. They feel that, in 
order to keep one central personality in 
charge of the children, the grade teacher 
should teach all special subjects. Their 
reasoning is that the grade teacher would 
not have the children very long during 
the school day if the art, physical edu- 
cation, music, and science specialists were 
to teach the children during each of 
their respective periods. 

However, there are music educators in 
the field who prefer to teach their own 
grade music rather than to allow such 
teaching to be done by the grade room 
teacher. Such a policy can be described 
as a short-range view to the over-all 
plan of music education in the elementary 
school. No doubt, persons employing the 
short-range view reason that it is easier 
to teach a class directly than to work 
through a grade teacher. The results of 
music activities in each grade room will 
tend to become evident earlier; and, of 
course, there will be no conflicts with 
certain grade teachers as to who will 
teach the grade music. 

It is my opinion, however, that the 
music specialist should seek to employ a 
long-range view in the elementary school 
music program by actively seeking to 
prepare the grade teacher for the dailv 
teaching of grade music through the 
application of in-service training, demon- 
stration lessons, and other supervisory 
practices. The rewards would be great, 
once the specialist has proved to the 
grade teachers that they are capable of 
teaching music to their children. Music 
in the grade room would then more 
closely affiliated with other subjects 
daily and would be taken out of the 
“special subject” class. Such a program 
of in-service training does not come 
about easily and it needs the careful 
preparation and planning of an alert 
music specialist. Once such a program 
is in full operation, the supervisor would 
find that music would retain its prestige 
in the curriculum and he would be free 
to concentrate on other aspects of the 
music education program. 

Needless to say, much in-service train- 
ing of grade teachers would be eliminated 
if the elementary teachers were receiving 
adequate instruction in the teachers col- 
leges. F. W. Crumb, a teachers college 
administrator, says: 

“. . every teacher, particularly in the 
elementary grades, should, in his or her 
own teacher-training, be given sufficient 
instruction in music and music teaching 
techniques so that she can handle, with 
the help of the specially trained super- 
visor, the day-to-day teaching of music.’”” 

However, a problem presents itself in 
the teachers colleges. With the present 
desperate need for elementary teachers 
likely to continue for some time, adminis- 


Crumb, F. W. *‘Music Education in the Public 
Schools,’” Education. November 1946, p. 140. 


Music Educators Journal 
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INCREASE 
LIFE 
OF 
MUSIC! 


Gamble Hinge! 


is extended 10 TIMES! NO R 





STRETCH YOUR BUDGET DOLLAR! 
PREVENT 


“MERE PENNIES," their music's 
IPPED BACKS—NO LOST PAGES! 





circular 


“Approvals” 
may we prove it? 


GAMBLE 
218 S. Wabash Ave. 


"ALL ABOUT GAMBLEIZING." 


AND 


HINGED Music co. 


LOSS 
OF 


How?—BUY YOUR MUSIC GAMBLEIZED! 
Thousands of schools and churches buy their music GAMBLEIZED (bound with the 
They know, that for 


USEFUL LIFE 


Write for free 
Don't forget—SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS on the Music of All Publishers. Our 
and Service on WHAT'S NEW in Music surpass your fondest dreams— 


With or without the hinge, we're here to serve you, but 
Gambleize to Economize! 


Chicago 4, Ill. 








UNISON SONGS 


boys. 


What you have long heen waiting for! 
SONGS FOR BOYS 
(Junior High) 


By Robert W. Gibb 


All melodies in the book within 
about an octave, so may be sung 


if desired. 





Price 60 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue 


range of 
in unison 


THREE-PART SONGS For two unchanged voices and Bass. 


Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! 
Twelve original songs about subjects of definite interest to 


Boston 15, Mass. 








Clark-Brewer 


If listed with 





Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 
DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE? 


me—lIs your record up to date? 


*Cellists—W oodwind 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


$3.50 postpaid 
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Use These Two New: 
Band Folios! 


20TH CENTURY Band Folio 


by Harold L. Walters 
A splendid new collection for the 


band of today, scored in the 
inimitable style of Harold Walters! 
Contains an undance of medley 
type marches in solid, footlifting set- 
tings, that are quickly adopted » a 
myriad of letters, formations, dae plays. 
and shows.» This is coteger, clu 
ACROSS Minstrel 
Moos t TH THE RSet Roving March— 
GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY College 
arch—! THEY COME Grooneg 
March—HIGH, WIDE AN 
SOME Dixieland March—HUSKIN’ BEE 


marchin 


Frontier March—JOLLY LITTLE Jui 
Goodfellowship March—PORT OF 
CALL Nautical March—SPIRIT OF THE 


RANGE Cowboy March—and SALUTE 
AND FAREWELL Closing March. 


Also included is a choice selection of 
modern-styled arrangements for all- 
around usage, such as MY 
EYE Samba Rhapsody on _ Cielito 
Sn ens wr (OOM-DER-E’ With 
Wal and ies Choruses—RAIN- 
BOWS IN REVIE March_ Paraphrase 

Chopin's _ Fantasie-Impromptu— 
SKIP TO PMY LOU All Around the 
World—SHOW BOAT ae h 
Nineties Waltz—and BRASS 
BOOGIE Introducing Annie R -4 
a your great new folio for parade 

display, concert and assembly, 
playable by any band beyond the 
eginning level. 








Band Parts $ .40 
Conduct 1.00 
MARCH-MASTERS 

Folio for Band 
. by James A. Scott 


Contains sixteen renowned marches in 
stirring new settings, all well within the 
technical limitations of average school 
instrumentalists. Based upon famous 
marches from the mance r ttoire, the 
contents includes SEMPER F. ae March, 
Sousa—W ASHINGTON T March, 
—< a ERICAN PATROL March 
ARCH GLORIA, Losey— 

io S$. 7iSt REGIMENT March, Boyer— 
IGH et CADETS March, Sousa— 


NECHGUT March, Reeves—BAY STATE 
March, Burrell—'A FRANGESAI March, 
Costa—THE THUNDERER March 

STEEL KING March, St. Bor THER OF OF 
VICTORY March, e—and others. 


Arrangements are colorful and_ solid 
throughout and have been scored with 
the needs of the marching in con- 
stant view. The instrumentation is full 


and “Bel Ly including parts for Horns 


in F, Bell Lyra, and Tympani. Clarinet 
parts have been written in practi 
ranges, with extremely high tones elim- 


inated, and with the upper register al- 
=e approached in easy-to-play inter- 

ornets are likewise scored en- 
teely in their intermediate range, and 
only essential and non-confusing cues 
have been incorporated into the lead 
part. ideal march folio for second 
and third year bands! 


Band Parts 40 








5544 West Armatrone ‘Ave. 
Chicago 30, 


Illinois 
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SING A SONG 








Lorenz's 
New Fall Publications 
for Schools 

















Secular Chorus Books 


—> 


Sense and Nonsense for Men’s Voices 
Compiled and arranged by Roger C. Wilson. 


We're proud of this title, for it effectively describes 
the contents. Shall we classify? Well, for “Sense” we 
have: 

Passing By (Purcell) 

Morning View (Rogers) 

Home-Bound Rangers (‘‘Meadowlands’’) 
A Song of Peace (Sibelius) 

Steal Away (Spiritual) 

Swansea Town (English Folk Song) 
Land of Our Loyalty (Rogers) 








And for “Nonsense,” we have eleven numbers including: 


The Mermaid (English Sea Song) 
Charles, My Elephant (Lorenz) 

Who Threw the Overalls (Giefer) 
Looking for the Lost Chord (Medley) 
Limericks (Rogers) 

The Band Played On (Ward) 

The Foggy, Foggy Dew (Irish Folk Song) 


An enticing list! And for musical style, we give you barber-shop, slap- 
stick, patter, humming, unisons, close harmony, a cappella, piano accompani- 
ment—every effect you can name, and some you can’t! 


Two-Part Encore Songs. 


A Ballad of Daniel Boone ~ 

The Big Rock Candy Mountains (Hobo Song) 

The Boll Weevil (Southern Folk Song) 

A Dreamy Waltz (Tschaikowski) 

Home, Sweet Home Around the World (Stunt Song) 

Bells (Rachmaninoff's C# Minor Prelude, words from Poe» 
1 Love Geography (full of mis-information) 

The Kerry Dance 

Little Red Shoes (Danube Waves) 

(and five others) 


Secular Octavos 





—> 


FOUR-PART MIXED (S.A.T.B.) 

2135. Poor Wayfaring Stranger ....................--.. Arranged by Ellen Jane Lorenz 
2136. Home-Bound Rangers (“Meadowlands”) Arranged by Roger C. Wilson 
TWO-PART 


Johannes Brahms 


5171. The Open Road is Calling 
Enrique Granados 


oe SR eererereaeeeenn 
BOYS’ TWO-PART 

5523. Charles, My Elephant ............. um Ellen Jane Lorenz 
5524. Home-Bound Rangers (“Meadowlands”) Arranged by Roger C. Wilson 
THREE-PART TREBLE (S.S.A.) 
 , AAI“ EEE 
6098. Romeo and Juliet ................ 
THREE-PART MIXED (S.A.B.) 
7115. Charles, My Elephant .................. 7 Ellen Jane Lorenz 
7116. Home-Bound Rangers (“Meadowlands”) Arranged by Roger C. Wilson 











Ellen Jane Lorenz 
P. I. Tschaikowski 











Lorenz Publishing Co. 


Dayton — New York 


Chicago a 










Here is a fine collection (especially recommended for 
boys’ choruses) to use as the basis of programs, with 
the emphasis on novelties. After saying that Lorenz's 
texts, voicing, and accompaniments are always practical 
and effective, we'll let the contents speak for themselves: 
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trators of teachers colleges hesitate to 
reject applicants for teacher education 
because they have no acceptable singin 
voice or possess little in the way o 
musical aptitude. Certainly a prospective 
teacher without an acceptable singing 
voice cannot do very well in the teaching 
of music in the grades, and yet there are 
many such teachers entering the grade 
rooms today. 

So, for the time being, the music 
specialist must strive to utilize all possible 
in-service training procedures in pre- 
paring the elementary teacher more thor- 
oughly for the teaching of music in the 
grades. If such procedures are used 
properly, the music specialist will be able 
to build up a grade music program that 
will produce results for a long period of 
time. 












Modern Music and 
Education 


A. EUGENE McDONELL 











s music educators, how much are 

we teaching our students to under- 

stand the aesthetics of their con 
temporary, modern music? At the outset, 
let me say that I am not referring here 
to the “popular” music of the juke box 
or the omnipotent “polka.” Rather, I am 
thinking in terms of the music of such 
American composers as Aaron Copland. 
Roy Harris, William Schuman, Walter 
Piston, and many others too numerous to 
mention, or of the modernists—Stra- 
vinsky, Shostakovitch, Chavez and the 
like. 

To be sure, modern music is in a dif- 
ferent idiom from the so-called classics 
which we know so well; the basic ele- 
ments of melody, harmony and rhythm 
are cast in a new mold. In many in- 
stances, there is a complexity and a sub- 
tlety far removed from any music pre- 
viously conceived. Nevertheless, whether 
we like it or not, modern music is here 
to stay. It is being recorded and played 
more and more frequently, and so, to 
borrow a phrase from the politicos, we 
as music educators had better “get on 
the bandwagon” and present this recog- 
nized form of musical expression to our 
young charges. I’m certain that we can 
agree that since we profess to be teachers 
of music, it behooves us to teach to our 
students this addition to our musical lan- 
guage. By the same token, we can agree 
that we haven’t made too much progress 
in that direction thus far. All too fre- 
quently the young people of today neither 
understand nor are able to perform the 
music of their time with any real degree 
of competence. Obviously, they aren’ 
going to improve their appreciation or 
ability to comprehend this new type of 
music if it is withdrawn from their mv- 
sical experiences because they don’t “get 
it” right away, or after a very few at- 
tempts at presenting it. 

Of course, there can be many reasons 
for not attempting a presentation of con- 
temporary music. First of all, your stu- 
dents aren’t going to receive, with open 
arms, a chance to play a myriad of dis- 
sonances and misplaced accents, and love 
every moment of it. They’ll bo puccicd 
and, perhaps, disappointea it ~- *' 
reactions are understands’...  hecar-e 
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throughout their musical careers they 
ive dealt with music which consisted al- 
ost entirely of pleasing intervals and 
redominantly elementary rhythms. They 
ave been reared on a diet of standard- 
ized, accepted repertoire. It’s only natural 
hat they be suspicious (or even resent- 
ful) of any change of musical menu. On 
the other hand, isn’t it logical that it be 
the music educator who leads his students 
toward a better understanding of the 
music of their own age as well as that of 
the masters; who calls this modern music 
to their attention, so that they know that 
it exists and can be intelligent about it? 
[t's the educator who must add the music 
of our time, the “modernism” of today, 
to the traditions of the past. It is he 
who must broaden the musical horizon of 
his students. The result: an enlightened, 
capable young musical America. 

I can think of another reason for not 
proposing modern music. In the average 
community, the ears of the listening au- 
dience aren’t attuned to the tonal media 
used by the modern composer. With all 
due respect for the intellectual calibre of 
all listeners, everywhere, it must be said 
that they are, as history has proved, a 
rather conservative lot. Musically speak- 
ing, they are not inclined to readily accept 
a straying from a conventional, standard 
repertory of serious music, Therefore, 
they too must be educated to the basic 
principles of present-day music and be 
made tolerant of what this new music has 
to say. After all, having a competent 
performance requires a receptive audience 
to insure success. Once again, the task 
must be relegated to the music educator, 
who is most logically the one to perform 
it adequately. Many means of accom- 
plishing the end result come to mind— 
a selection added to a program every now 
and then and explained with program 
notes, talks before clubs and organizations 
about music of the modern period and/or 
modern composers, a tie-up with the local 
radio station, with the request that they 
include a modern music series on their 
calendar, and so on. The music educator 
has always had, of necessity, a faculty 
for creating exceedingly effective means 
where no precedent exists, and I’m certain 
that doing this job would furnish another 
opportunity for a display of ingenuity. 

What would be the results of an en- 
deavor such as has been outlined thus 
far? Primarily this: along with a per- 
forming group capable of interpreting 
modern music, there would be the other 
prerequisite for a good musical experi- 
ence, namely, an intelligent, well-informed, 
appreciative audience. We must agree that 
this is, has been and always will be a 
happy situation in music, and certainly 
one which every music educator strives to 
achieve. 

There remains one more problem which 
occurs to me; one that exists with the 
music educator. It may be that he is not 
as well acquainted with modern music and 
composers as he might be, and therefore 
lacks the necessary background to teach 
the subject. The answer is, give the con- 
sideration of contemporary music a high 
priority on your list of personal, profes- 
sional improvements (a list, by the way, 
which every educator should have) and 
then pursue a course of study, either 
formal or informal, in this extremely vital 
and pertinent field. Most colleges are 
offering surveys of modern music; books 
are being published, in ever-increasing 
numbers, on this subject—all of which 
can help to prepare you to pass on to your 
students and to your community your 
knowledge of this fresh and new music. 
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The Use of Theory 
in Rehearsals 
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also simplify the learning of notes. 

The matter of rhythm scarcely comes 
under the heading of theory, except as 
regards notation, but subtle phrasings and 
syncopations can often be clarified by 
pointing out alternative time signatures. 
This is particularly useful in cases where 
a passage of duple time is implied in a 
triple-time piece, as is sO common in 
Brahms and many Eighteenth Century 
composers. (The original tune of The 
Star-Spangled Banner could be considered 
an illustration of this, at the words “at 
the twilight’s last gleaming.” ) 

Passing on pertinent facts about or- 
chestration will also prove helpful. It may 
raise the morale of a purple-faced horn 
player holding a note for twenty-one bars 
to be told that he is reinforcing the tim- 
pani, who is sustaining a tonic pedal. 
One can also tell the clarinet player to 
blend with the bassoons or violas, etc., as 
the case may require, or to bring out an 
important countermelody of his own. 

Perhaps the greatest need for emphasis 
today, however, is in the field of form or 
structure and its allied subject, counter- 
point. Most musicians recognize the im- 
portance of phrasing and hidden themes, 
but, in this age, relatively little time is 
spent in thinking about the aesthetic and 
emotional quality of structure. 

All around us this is in evidence. Soap 
operas meander through the nation’s 
kitchens for years on end, starting from 
nothing and ending nowhere. Comic 
strips do the same. Most radio comedians 
continue to peddle their threadbare wise- 
cracks in scripts held together by nothing 
but the continuity of the guided applause 
and the commercials. Any five-minute 
section could be cut out and no one would 
know the difference. 

The majority of movies consist of 
series of barely related scenes designed 
to display the skill of the actors or dress 
designers. When the spirit moves us, 
we go to a theatre without finding out 
the starting time of the feature. We see 
the last hour’s worth of the main show, 
picking up the plot as we go along; then 
we are served the war in China, the latest 
horse race, tornado, and beauty contest, a 
cartoon, a summary of next week’s two 
programs, and a short about a man whose 
hobby is collecting boll-weevils. Eventu- 
ally comes the first half of the feature. 
After a five-minute overlay to make sure 
we didn’t miss anything when we were 
groping our way to our seats, we stumble 
out, quite convinced that we got every- 
thing the show had to offer. The sad 
part is that we probably did. 

At art exhibits, most visitors look for 
color, realism, or sentiment, and are often 
unaware that a portrait, for example, may 
have been painted in order to show beauty 
of design as well as the face of the 
subject. 

In a musical composition, we listen for 
mood, illustration of the words, melody, 
superficial emotion, rhythm, harmony, or 
tone color. These are all important in 
varying degrees, depending on the piece. 
But how many concertgoers today realize 
that structure is an element of beauty? 

Consider the Well-Tempered Klavier. 
Bach wrote forty-eight preludes, all of 
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which contained fine melodies, harmonies, 
and over-all moods. Structurally they are 
rather unimportant, compared with other 
works. But he followed each prelude 
with a fugue. 

rhis is of enormous significance, yet 
the point is often overlooked. The fugues + 
also contain pretty melodies, pleasing Americas irs 
harmonies, and a certain interest of — 
Why did Bach not write ninety-six prel- q bas f 4 
udes? Because he wanted to create All?) an S 0 


forty-eight works whose main beauty 


resulted from design. O g 
Many musicians are expert at analy zing eqVew= < 


the fugues of the “forty-eight,” and can 


spot stretto, inversion, diminution, etc., at 
100 paces. Unfortunately, these devices 
are usually considered mechanical stunts, GH | m))25 N 
like crossword puzzles, whereas they are 
as capable of producing emotion as is the 
most lush “dominant thirteenth” chord. ; 

Parallels between branches of the arts , Eight-year-old 
are risky things to draw, but it is not 1 . ike Deoten it 
too farfetched to compare the element es eens ey 
of structure in music with the beauty of 
design in a statue or cathedral. There, 
color is subordinated or lacking entirely; 
in the case of a cathedral, realism and 
storytelling do not enter into the main 
design. Nevertheless the observer’s eye 
may almost caress the folds of a robe or 
the sweep of a vault; an indescribable 
feeling of pleasurable emotion is en- 
gendered which recurs each time one sees 
the statue or visits the cathedral. 

This seems to be the same type of 
emotion which is evoked by much music, 
especially when its beauty is primarily 
structural. The interweaving of melodic 
fragments in a Sixteenth Century motet 
is like the detail of carving on a column; 
the proportions of a Beethoven or Brahms 
development section resemble the over- 
whelming grandeur of a mighty nave or 
tower. The musical effect may be built 
up by counterpoint, fugue and fugal de- 
vice, or by harmonic pattern, as is so 
often the case in Beethoven's key relation- 
ships. 

When the true nature of form in music 
is realized, it can be seen how foolish it 
is to condemn its study as dry or aca- 
demic, provided the teaching emphasis is 
placed correctly—on the aesthetic effect. 
Looking at the arcading in a transept, 
the observer doesn’t calculate the weight 
supported, but enjoys the beauty for its 
own sake. 

In conducting, the problem is to com- 
municate this feeling to the performers 
so they can bring it out in their playing. 
The writer has found this most difficult 
to accomplish in a short time. A long- 
term program designed to produce sen- 
sitivity to structure appears the ideal 


answer, along with an increase in the Now— teach cello and hass 


amount of contrapuntal and sonata-form 
music played (not at the expense of other . li 

music, but of that vampire, Wasted our J ears eariter 
Time). Enabling the performers to hear 


a work in its entirety through the use of , — ’ 
recordings undoubtedly helps. Showing Here are revolutionary new junior Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
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themselves to the reader. cer plete ba ” % wah ; 
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of two or three years, it is surprising how A 
much actual time a conductor cam save high school will be trained to play ment Company, 1640 Walnut St., 
by the judicious use of theory in re- as well as other instrumentalists. Chicago 12, Illinois. 
hearsals. What is far more important, 
= players will perform more artistically. 
or a good conductor must never stop yi fe ° d I/ / 
asking himself the vital question, “Are our avorite Cd er can Supp iV you! 
you trying merely to put on a perform- 
ance, or to recreate a great work of art?” 
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The Tape Recorder 
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HE tape recorder is one of the newer 

audio aids finding its way into the 

music classroom to help the busy 
teacher. A description of some of its 
uses may be of assistance to those won- 
dering how to use this machine in their 
work. 

I have found the tape recorder to be 
of greater value than other types of re- 
corders because of the lower cost, the 
ease of operation, and the satisfactor; 
tonal results which may be secured by a 
person with a comparatively limited 
knowledge of recording techniques. The 
tape may be used over and over for an 
unlimited number of times. No cuttin 
needle needs to be replaced, no danger o 
record breakage incurred. There are no 
moving parts to wear out or to go out of 
adjustment. 

The principal value of the recorder, ! 
have found, is to motivate the interest of 
the radio-movie-phonograph-conditioned 
youth of today. The machine creates an 
atmosphere for learning by presenting an 
overview of the composition to be studied 
by providing an audience situation for 
every class session, by improving the ca. 
pacity of the pupils for self-criticism, and 
by providing a means of comparing their 
work with that of classes of the same or 
greater ability. 

In using the machine to teach beginning 
classes, I have found the following pro 
cedure to be highly successful. 

The ensemble class, made up of highly 
selected voices, prepares the composition 
to be studied by the beginning class 
Usually one or two readings of the num 
ber are all that are required. The singing 
is then recorded in its entirety. 

Immediately afterwards, each indi 
vidual part is sung, followed by various 
combinations of the parts. Following 
this, the accompanist for the ensemble 
group, who is an advanced student pianist. 
records the accompaniment of the num 
ber. Enough material is recorded at one 
time to provide music for an entire class 
session. 

The recording is then played for the 
beginning classes, who listen to the play- 
ing of the first part several times, with 
the score in hand. Not only do the pupils 
thus gain an overview of the song, bu 
the class also associates the correct rendi 
tion of the number with the score. 

Next, the class sings the song in it: 
entirety with the record. The individual § 
parts are sung through, in the same man 
ner. The teacher, free from having t 
attend to the piano, can go about the 
class, aiding individual pupils. 

The four parts are again sung with the 
aid of the record. After the class ha: 
gained sufficient mastery, it sings the 
number against the accompaniment a: 
played by the machine. This latter device 
is not necessary, of course, if an accom 
panist of competence is available in eact 
class. 

Recordings are made of the class a 
drill is going on, and criticisms of the 
play-back help focus the pupils’ attention 
on every phase of choral singing. A re 
cording of the finished product is occa 
sionally made and kept for future com 
parison with work of a later date, to show 
the pupils their progress. A _ sense of 
accomplishment is thus built up, making 
for better morale and increased interest 
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| have used the recorder as a means of 
helping soloists in operetta work, by hav- 


ing the accompanist play the accompani- 
ments for both soli and ensembles under 
my direction. Soloists working alone 
could then use these recordings. Another 
portion of the reel was used for work 
set of extra 


on the speaking parts, for the develop- 
ment of clear enunciation and expressive score parts 


strings 


reading of lines. After rehearsing 

the orchestral accompaniment, recordings BIZET 

were made, and these were used by the = Symphony in C $6.00 $20.00 $1.00 
soloists in individual work. 

— T a wee Agr ee recordings in recordings: Charles Munch—London Philharmonic—Decca 

chorus rehearsals, a device particularly Artur Rodzinski-—N. Y. Philhar ic—Columbi 
useful when the orchestra and chorus Walter Goehr—tondon Philharmonic—Victor 
rehearse at different times of the day. 
Although I have not yet used recordings 

of organ accompaniments to anthems, this BRAHMS - Symphony No. 3 6.00 9.50 
suggests itself as a possibility. 


° GLINKA- Russlan & Ludmilla, 


The recorder is useful in an ‘“add-a- 
part” type of work, also. In several Overture 1.50 7.50 


classes where the tenor part is weak, for 

example, recordings of the material by 

the ensemble group or the a cappella SCHUMANN - Symphony No. 2 3.00 9.20 

choir, with the tenors close to the micro- 

phone, supply the deficiency in the class. 

Recordings of the male parts of a four- SIBELIUS - Symphony No. 2 10.00 20.00 

part number are used for the girls’ glee 

club, and recordings of the girls’ voices Transcribed for Small Orchestra: 

are used in the boys’ glee club, in order to 

give each group the enriching experience LUBIN 

of four-part singing without having to = A Purcell Suite 1.50 3.00 

upset the schedule of classes of the 

school. This type of add-a-part work . 

also supplies the wood and brass parts in . 

string ensemble classes. For Symphonic Band: 
We have started a library of reels of 


important school functions. We can RICHARD WAGNER 


record entire concerts, operettas, and au- 
ditorium sessions, to keep in the archives r] 

of the school. Imagine the interest in FUNERAL SYMPHONY” 
playing a recording of a concert held at 
your school twenty years ago, and in edited by Erik Leizden 
comparing the quality of that work with 

one. featured by Edwin Franko Goldman 

_ Recordings are made of the try-outs and the GOLDMAN BAND — 1949 Season 
for the next year’s choir, and this gives 
the conductor more time to correctly 

place the voices. I have also used the Full Score $1.25 Set of Parts $4.00 
recorder in testing for ability to carry 
a part by making a recording of each of Send for complete Orchestra & Band Catalogues 
four or eight parts of a number, with the 
omission of one voice. The applicant 


then sings the missing part against the ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 
7 


recorder, giving a very good indication of 


his ability to do this phase of chorus 
work. 25 West 45th Street 


Although I have not yet used this de- 
vice, a recording of a contest number can New York 19, N. Y. 


be sent to a fellow teacher for criticism. 
This should be of particular interest to (or your local dealer) 
the conductor aiming for a competition 
appearance. 

have made recordings from radio 
programs and used these in listening les- 
sons. Many times a fine performance of 


a work not available on commercial re- 
cordings is thus obtained. Different in- RUSHFORD MUSIC SUPPLY 
terpretations of works in the regular rec- . Same 
ord library can be gotten in this way, for 6015 Melrose St., Chicago 34, Illinois 
Gocriminating listening on the part of TEACHERS, check for information on— 
the pupils. 
___Rhythm ___ Harmonica ___Melody Bands 
a ___Rhythm Band Music ___Rhythm Band Uniforms 

The ~~ < ~ = poate ___Small String Instruments: Violins, Violas, Cellos, Basses 
are just being touched. Its chief contri- : 
butions to my teaching to date have been —-Meseniions —5 ress nee —— ne Sime 
in the capacities of: (a) a motivating ——Tone Bars and Ear Training 
torce; (b) a means of developing self- ___Music Theory Work Book ___ Music Quiz Book 
criticism and evaluation; (c) a way to How to Build Instrumental Music Classes. 
enrich the daily lesson; (d) a recorder 
of progress and school life; (e) a builder 
of a sense of accomplishment; (f) a 
means of comparison of work with others 
of equal or greater ability, and (g) a 
means of raising the standard of achieve- 
ment in the minds of the pupils. 
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The Human Factor 
in Education 


DAVID D. HENRY 





HE TEACHER’s main job is to teach 

children — not subjects. However, 

there are those in our profession who 
forget this basic premise: the “re- 
searcher” who regards students as a 
necessary evil; the specialist who dep- 
recates all learning but his own; and 
the textbook drone who does hack work 
for payroll purposes. Also there are 
these who are interested only in the 
varsity performance and those who are 
interested only in the “artist potential.” 
We all agree that discovering, cultivating, 


and encouraging the artist potential inf 


music or in any other field is a great 
and important task. But in the field of 
music teaching, I plead for equal concern 
for the less gifted, who will always be 
listeners. 

We need trained listeners (not only 
because we hope to find among them the 
occasional wealthy patron who will under- 
write the artist and his work) but be- 
cause music is a means of general edu- 
cation which encompasses education for 
inspiration, education for enjoyment, edu- 
cation for emotional expression, and edu- 
cation for spiritual communication. 

You preach this, I am sure. I ask 
rhetorically: do you practice it with 
enthusiasm and conviction ? 

This question of the general impor- 
tance of music education is of unusual 
significance now in the current struggle 
for “balance” in the total structure of 
American education at all levels. 

War talk of the present and the war 
experience of the past have combined to 
place a great emphasis upon the natural 
sciences both in instruction and research. 
The GI’s who have come to our colleges 
have overwhelmingly chosen _ science, 
engineering, and business administration 
as fields of first choice. 

A strong America will include an ade- 
quate supply of trained men and women 
in these and other technical fields, but 
only as a part of a broader whole. A 
strong America must also be an inspired 
America, an enlightened America, an 
America responsive to the creative and 
cultural impulses of our people. Even 
the non-natural-science fields, I fear, 
have tended to overlook the place of the 
arts and the humanities in the total edu 
cational requirements of the nation. 

I believe, therefore, that music educa- 
tors have a responsibility: (1) to achieve 
broad-based excellence among all whom 
they can reach; (2) to interpret their 
“know-how” in handling individuals and 
masses of students to other fields of 
instruction; and (3) to influence general 
education for a broad perspective of art 
appreciation. 

In essence, I suppose I am pleading 
for greater consideration of the human 
factor in education. Mass education 
tends to submerge the individual. In class 
room methodology, in membership and 
admissions processes, in examinations, in 
the packaged requirements of our 
curricula, we have mechanized educational 
procedures. We have forgotten, or if we 
have not forgotten, we have been unable 
to give full force to the fact that each 
individual is a special problem educa 
tionally; and while we must grant that 
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individualized instruction in the modern 
large school is impossible, individual 
counseling and interpretation are not. 

Music education, it seems to me, is 
our outstanding example of combining 
the best in group work with the maximum 
individual participation. Group music pro- 
vides for social approval of the indi- 
vidual; it requires cooperation among 
individuals; it builds respect for organi- 
zation, for leadership, and for excellence. 
You have a formula, I think, which will 
help us remember that statistics are boys 
and girls, that teachers are friends of 
boys and giris, that pedagogues can and 
should be counselors. 

I hope you will crusade for broader 
application of this formula by which you 
work. 





Your School and 
Your Community 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FOURTEEN 





they languish on a deficit because we are 
not turning out enough consumers of 
music ? 

In examining the long-range effective- 
ness of our music program, let us ask one 
more question. Do our first graders show 
more evidence of pre-school musical ex- 
perience than they did a few years ago? 
[f not, we must be working on some sort 
of a treadmill. If so, we may be sure 
that progress has been made somewhere 
along the line; and if we do not take them 
farther than we took their parents, we 
shall not be contributing to that progress. 

The six-year-old child is a very frank 
index of the cultural level of his home. 
If our educational system is exerting a 
vital force on the habits of our citizens, 
we should certainly expect to see some 
reflection of it in the manners, the speech, 
and the sensibilities of their children. If 
it is the goal of music education to make 
music a more significant part of life, 
then we should eventually expect the 
children to have had sweeter lullabies 
sung to them, to have heard more re- 
cordings in the home, and to be more 
sensitive to pitch from having heard 
musical instruments in the home. 

Music, like language, is a form of ex- 
pression that is learned through a vast 
amount of exposure. The music teacher 
who takes the time to talk to the Parent- 
Teachers Association on pre-school music 
will find the time well spent, whether or 
not the parents have had some sort of 
musical background. If, through the 
keeping of written records and sound 
recordings, we could compare the number 
of non-singers and the musical abilities 
of two first-grade classes, say twenty or 
twenty-five years apart, should we not 
have one indication of whether our school 
music is going home with the students or 
staying in the schoolroom ? 

With one final look into the school, we 
complete our circle of questioning ob- 
servation. What is the attitude of our 
students toward those musical endeavors 
not sponsored by the school? Do the 
students see the significance of these ac- 
tivities, and are they encouraged to lend 
their support toward strengthening them? 
Do they take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to broaden their musical outlook, 
and to add to their musical experience? 
Students usually enjoy playing and sing- 
ing in outside activities, especially when 
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their abilities are challenged. It adds to 
their sense of importance to be associated 
with grow-ups. But we also find com- 
munity groups which cannot attain as 
high an artistic level as that of the school 
organizations. In this case there will be 
students who are “too good” for these 
organizations, and who do not wish to 
stoop to the lower levels of participation. 
Should these students not be taught that 
there is virtue in giving as well as re- 
ceiving? 

This conception of the public school 
music program as the generator of a wide 
series of events is perhaps on the idealistic 
side, but, in order to realize perceptible 
results on a permanent basis, it is neces- 
sary to set our sights on a high trajectory. 
The most important outcomes of music 
education are difficult, if not impossible 
to measure. The preceding remarks are 
offered merely as a suggestion of a prac- 
tical, albeit imperfect, means of finding 
out to what extent we are realizing one 
of the principal aims of education from 
the standpoint of the music supervisor: 
to exert a vital, uplifting force in the 
lives of the individuals and the society 
it serves. 





We Performance- 
Mad Americans 


KATE E. MOE 





FTER A YEAR of study abroad I came 

to some conclusions about the Ameri- 

can system of music education which 
I should like to pass on to my colleagues 
in the profession. Musically speaking, 
we Americans are performance-mad. In 
Europe, only persons of professional con- 
cert calibre perform, but not so in Amer- 
ica. Here everybody performs whether 
he wants to or not; and what are the 
results? Musical neurosis! 

Now, please don’t misunderstand me. 
I have nothing against Johnny playing a 
horn or Susie playing the violin or sing- 
ing in the high school ensemble or in 
the family or neighborhood get-together. 
Nothing could be better than such an 
activity. My contention is merely this: 
that in music education, whether it be 
carried on in high school, college, or in 
a private studio, solo performance in pub- 
lic should be only for those who perform 
well and thoroughly enjoy doing it. Those 
who do perform well in public are, as a 
tule, those who enjoy public perform- 
ing. 

I can already hear somebody arguing 
to the effect that in order to become ac- 
customed to appearing in public and in 
order to banish stage fright, one must 
perform in public as much as possible. 
I agree, but to this extent only: this 
performing should begin either in child- 
hood, before the individual has become 
keenly enough aware of his musical 
shortcomings (in this case the performer 
will, if he has talent and good instruction, 
be close enough to concert calibre when 
he reaches adolescence or adulthood to 
perform with assurance), or else not 
until he is technically and musically 
ready, especially technically ready to per- 
form with assurance. Any young adult 
who is forced to perform before he is 
sure of his technique will only feel ill 
at ease in his public appearance and will 
from then on associate public appearance 
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with nervousness—an association which 
may never leave him as long as he lives, 
regardless of how proficient he may be- 
come technically. ‘Thus he will never do 
himself justice as a performer, nor will 
he contribute greatly to the musical en- 
joyment of his listeners. There is noth- 
ing more painful than to sit through a 
performance of a nervous musician, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a nervous musician to 
periorm. 
7 

Too many of our schools of music for- 
get that music’s only excuse for being is 
enjoyment. Music students who would 
eventually make good performers or good 
teachers, or both, are forced into pre- 
mature public performance to the dis- 
tress of themselves and their listeners. 
Why? For two reasons: one, that some 
teachers and department heads think 
that it will help the pupils overcome 
stage fright (see previous paragraph) ; 
two—the worst reason by far—that 
teachers and department heads, principals, 
superintendents and other administrators 
think of music as something to show off 
rather than as something to enjoy. A big 
orchestra, a big chorus, a big band, and 
the louder the better! People perform- 
ing all over the place! Regardl«s of 
whether or not it makes nervous wrecks 
of the performers! That is too often 
the slogan of those in charge. Please 
note, however, that I am not opposed to 
performing itself, but I am _ violently 
opposed to seeing students forced into 
performing before they are technically 
ready for it. It will not only make the 
student more afraid to appear in public, 
but it may even give him a lifetime dis- 
taste for music. 

The stage fright problem is not so 
great where group performance is con- 
cerned, but the damage done to the 
dilettante may be equally great in other 
ways. Often in our high school orches- 
tras, for the sake of showing off to the 
school board, a cellist or violist or other 
instrumentalist will be forced or encour- 
aged to sit in the orchestra (and sit is 
all he does) in order to make the or- 
chestra look big, when said student has 
had only a few lessons on his instrument 
and couldn’t possibly begin to play the 
music used in the organization. He can 
do one of two things: develop an in- 
feriority complex for life, or form the 
habit of faking, which may also become 
a lifetime habit. In either case the stu- 
dent is sacrificed for sombody’s glory 
and honor—the director’s, the adniinis- 
trator’s or both. Yes, this also happens 
in colleges and universities, but on a 
more advanced scale. 


_Again we are faced with the controver- 
sial question: should a teacher be a good 
solo performer? If it were possible to 
find people who were both good soloists 
and good teachers, yes; but it is not al- 
ways possible; in fact, I would say it is 
seldom possible. Most good performers 
(remember, I said most, not all) are in- 
terested primarily in being performers. 
And why shouldn’t they be? If that is 
their forte, that is what they should do. 

Performing pays big dividends to 
those who reach the top, not only finan- 
cially, but also in prestige; and un- 
doubtedly, the satisfaction secured from 
being able to perform something with 
skill and fluency is a great one. How- 
ever, if the skilled performer is more 
interested in a public career for himself 
an he is in teaching others to perform 
and to love music, he should not hold a 
teaching position. Nor should the di- 
rector who is more interested in his own 
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individual glory than in the musical good 
and general welfare of each individual 
student in his organization, hold a posi- 
tion in an educational institution. Let 
these people stay in the professional per- 
formance realm of music where they be- 
long. Fortunately, we have some excel- 
lent teachers who are also fine perform- 
ers, but they are performers who are 
more interested in helping others than 
in achieving fame themselves. 





instrumentalists or 
Musicians? 


DONALD S. MARCH 





F YOU are a director of school bands 

and orchestras, maybe you have taken 

time out to ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Are my students learning music as 
an art or as a skill?” If you answered 
the question honestly, you may have found 
what I did; that most of us place too 
much emphasis on the various skills 
needed to play in an orchestra or band 
and not nearly enough on the art itself. 
To put it another way; having brought 
the student to the point where he has the 
skills necessary to play in our school or- 
ganizations, we proceed to think of better 
methods for improving his tone, teaching 
him to read better at sight, attacking 
pianissimo tones, playing an even spiccato 
bowing or playing softly in the highest 
register of the clarine:. 

These and many other skills are of the 
utmost importance in developing good 
orchestras and bands. They are, however, 
only the means to an end. Our ultimate 
goal should be to bring about a love and 
understanding of great art music in our 
students through the playing of a musical 
instrument. When I say this, I have not 
forgotten our responsibility to the smaller 
(we hope) group of students interested 
mainly in the various types of purely 
commercial music and legitimate jazz. 

With this as our goal, then, many of 
us must revise our current lesson plans 
and start to teach music as well as the 
playing of instruments. 

Music is a language, and we must help 
our students to extract intelligent mear- 
ings from its sentences. If the music has 
nothing of value to say, let us not concern 
ourselves with it more than is made 
strictly necessary by the demands some- 
times made of us in this profession. It 
is certainly true that we all feel obliged 
to furnish music (?) for certain occa 
sions at which we cannot exercise our full 
artistic prerogatives. It is also true that 
the public’s taste in music is, as yet, no 
criterion by which to set our musical 
standards. It is too easy to deceive the 
public, particularly parents whose child 
“made” first trombone, and _ literally 
“blows his head off” at the Saturday 
afternoon football game. 

Having once determined to teach more 
art, and to use the best material possible, 
where can we start, and how? The 
answer—right at the bottom. Every ele 
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mentary orchestra rehearsal should be at 
the same time a lesson in form and analy- 
sis, harmony, counterpoint, theory, style 
and phrasing. Phrasing is doubly impor- 
tant because there is where we teach the 
meanings of the language. These mear- 
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ings differ with all of us, of course. 
(That is where art differs from science.) 
By careful attention to such considera- 
tions as where a phrase really ends, 
whence it is derived, why a note is 
stressed or why we must not make a false 
accent here, we shall develop taste, imagi- 

nation and musical insight in our pupils. 
Naturally, these considerations must be 
simple enough for children to understand; 
but it is not enough for the student musi- 
cian to be able to render a part, strictly 
speaking, as written. He must be able to 
feel the stress and release of harmonies, 
not only as chords but as members of a 
chord. He must be taught to follow a 
line through to its conclusion and to know 
whether that line should be heard above 
another line. He should gradually come 
to appreciate the relationship of the 
shorter lines to the longer lines of a good 
composition. Work for the inspired 
teacher ! 

I once heard a famous conductor say to 
a group of student conductors, “Every 
good conductor teaches composition to his 
orchestra.” And it is true. How can it 
be otherwise? It is equally true of the 
band, although finding music for band 
which will lend itself to this kind of 
scrutiny is not easy. And it is not easy 
to find enough artistic material to use 
with beginning orchestras as repertoire. 
It has always seemed to me, in looking 
over materials playable by beginners, that 
if the music is of high quality, the ar- 
rangement is apt to be poor, and vice 
versa. There is not a dearth of training 
material, however, and this fact only 
serves to point out the overemphasis on 
skills and methodology. 

To conclude, if we are content to have 
merely clever bands and orchestras but do 
not teach music as a great art and a great 
universal language, we are making music 
a false god indeed. 





| Vote for Music 
Clinics 


BILL ZABILKA, MENC SM* 





ucH has been said about the relative 

merits of contests and festivals. 

I present the point of view that the 
music clinic is the best answer as an edu- 
tational service for music. These notes 
on the subject are in part prompted by 
an article on festivals by N. Meyer and 
P. Johnson in the January 1949 issue of 
Midland Schools, the organ of the Iowa 
State Education Association. 

They say that “life is competitive, but 
music is not, because music is the ex- 
pression of the human heart.” I whole- 
heartedly agree with their viewpoint, for 
I do not believe that music can be judged. 
No one person can say what is good and 
what is not good in music. For example, 
after a judge has heard thirty or forty 
groups, how can he possibly give con- 
structive notes of criticism when his 
mind is tired and his hand cramped from 
Writing ? 

When we begin rating our students we 
are apt to lose sight of the appreciation 
and inspiration of the music. They will 
not be playing the music because it is 

“no, indeed—but only with the idea 
of winning a “first division.” They are 

*Student member of the Music Educators 


National Conference, Senior, Cornell College, 
t. Vernon, Iowa. (See page 69.) 
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GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL TRAINING with Band Parts by Claude Roder 
Parts 75¢ Piano Accompaniment $1.00 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK With Band Parts Arr. W. D. McCaughey 
PARTS 40c Piano Sole (Cond.) 75¢ ne Ace. 754 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK NO. 2 with Band Ports 
Arr. W. D. McCaughey 
Perts 40c Piene Piene Ace. 75¢ 





























(Cond.) 75¢ 
FRENCH MASTERS FOLIO for Orchestre, Arr. by Dr. N. DeRubertis 
Parts 60¢ Conductor $1.25 
FREE—Violin Part sent on Request. 


METHOD BOOKS 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING—By Fred O. Griffen, Piano $1.00; Parts 7S8¢ 
ADVANCED LESSONS (Supplement)—By Fred O Griffen, Piano $1.00; Ports 75¢ 
THE NEW WAY METHOD for Band and Orchestra—By. W A. Storer........Pi 
BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS—By John Paul Jones 
BOWING AND BLOWING—By George Keenan and Wilfred Schlager 
Piano 75e, Parts 50¢ 
MODERN APPROACH TO SCALE PLAYING—By Corl Webber.................... Price 40¢ 
IMPROVED COURSE OF BAND PLAYING—By Fred O. Griffen. 
GROUNDWORK OF VIOLIN PLAYING—By Claude Rader. 
FREE—Solo Bb Cornet or Violin Parts Sent on Request. 

MELODY METHOD FOR VIOLIN—By Wort S. Morse, Books 1 and 2 Price $1.00 
HOWARD A GREENE MARIMBA METHOD for Beginners......................... Price 85¢ 
JENKINS MODERN ELEMENTARY TROMBONIST—By Oliver O. Humo 

and Paul Van Bodegraven Price 85¢ 
FREESE MODERN ELEMENTARY CORNET METHOD Price 85¢ 
Gower and Voxman MODERN CLARINET METHOD for Beginners Price 85 


We give fast, efficient Mail Order Service on Music 
Materials of All Publishers. 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


1217 Walnut Street KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 






























SPECIAL New and Used 
INSTRUMENTS 
on Approval RENTAL PLAN. 
Accessories and Music 
Sent on Open Account. 


2-5 Day Service. TRY US. 
Agents Wanted. 
GOBLE MUSIC MART 


134 E. Washington, 
Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


BEST BUY— 
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Write for Free Catalog 






155 COLUMBUS AVE 





























740 BOLIVAR RD. 





A MOST REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 
The Ideal Trumpet for the Student 


op PLASTIC TRUMPET 





GROSSMAN MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sole National Distributors 


Complete with Bag, 
Mouthpiece and 


$3950 


Available at 
Leading 


MUSIC STORES 
Everywhere 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








), J, ROBBINS presen! 


RIGINAL 
RO SITLON 


FUTURAMA 


A MINIATURE OVERTURE 


Composed and Arranged by 
CHARLES L. COOKE 


An exceptional contribution 
to modern music .. . for Class 
C Band. 


Full Band 6.00 
Symphonic Band 9.00 
Cond. Conductor’s Score 1.00 
Extra Parts ea. .50 
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BOSTON ‘UNIVERSITY 

® College of Music 
Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percussion in- 
struments, Public School Music, Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes —— = Boston Symphony. Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s in all musical subjects. 
Dorms. Catalog. COLLEGE’ OF MUSIC, Room 110, 25 
Blagden St., Boston. 
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* Beautiful materials 
* Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 


Choose from Collegiate’s large selec- 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation, write today for Catalogue C- 
10. For special yuniee choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Ilinois Chicago 6, Ilinois 
1000 W. Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 








q 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


JZ 








The > Chesley Mills 
Signature Chart 


For Use in Music Rooms 
of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED .. . 
Its use holds the attention and interest of 
the window reveals the 
Key (either “Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 

Order Direct. School terms 60 days $5.00 net. 
A small ket-size signature chart and cata- 
logue new teaching material sent free. 
postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 
2159 Ewing St. Los Angeles 26 





not learning music as music should be 
learned and appreciated, 

The aforementioned authors have writ- 
ten concerning festivals: “Here is a 
term which, in itself, means something 
joyous. What greater incentive can be 
found with which to inspire our stu- 
dents?” True, there is an atmosphere 
of joyousness. But is not the enjoyment 
often one of the trip, the day’s excuse 
from school, rather than the enjoyment 
of the music? Paul Liljedahl, in his 
article in the same issue of the magazine 
said, “Too often groups coming to festi- 
vals take them so lightly that they do 
not learn the music. They expect to be 
carried along by other organizations 
which are prepared.” I believe this to 
be correct because of my experience in 
participating actively in festivals when ] 
was in high school, and, of late, as an 
observer. 

Music contests emphasize perfection 
“Music is an art, and is only beautiful 
when perfect.” Such are the views of 
Mr. Liljedahl. Music contests do empha- 
size perfection, but who is to determine 
that music is beautiful only when perfect? 
There are varyin degrees of “beautiful” 
and “perfect.” Der example, a small- 
town band plays a number well, the peo- 
ple remark to the director that the music 
was beautiful. Yes, to their ears, it did 
sound so, though it might sound “terri- 
ble” to the music critic, Therefore, |] 
believe when the public enjoys the music 
and receives an uplift from it, that is the 
element of beauty we are looking for. 

In bringing these two viewpoints, re- 
garding the contest and the festival, into 
harmony with each other, I believe that 
better education can be secured through 
developing understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music. The music clinic is the 
best answer to the above questions and 
controversies. For example, first, if 
three authorities on brass instruments 
and the same number on woodwinds could 
hear a group play, and give their view- 
points on the music, instruments, technics, 
etc., that will aid in understanding and 
appreciation. Then, if players from a 
nearby college or university can perform 
in like groups, this could add to the ap 
preciation of music, technics, etc., and 
give the high school groups an ideal to 
shoot at. This would give a situation in 
which students could fulfill the twofold 
purpose by educating our youth in a 
more helpful, understanding, and inspira- 
tional atmosphere. 

In conclusion, I should like to point ou 
that if the contest, or festival, or even 
the clinic is, itself, the motivation, then 
the program fails its purpose. It is only 
when the music is the motivation that 
values are lasting and sincere! 


Ludwig Van Beethoven’s Werke 
the complete works and monument 
of Beethoven, has been republished by 
J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
upon the recommendation of _ thr 
American Musicological Society, Music 
Library Association, National Associa 
tion of Schools of Music, Association 
of Research Libraries, and the Library 
of Congress, Music Division. The 
photo-lithoprinted edition of twenty: 
four volumes containing over 8, 
pages printed on _ seventy- -pound 
twenty- five per cent rag paper, bound 
in buckram, is priced at $300. Sine 
this subscription price is based on pro 
duction costs, there can be no discoun! 
to dealers, and orders should be placed 
direct with J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor 
Michigan. 
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Ooser) 


Christmas Music 


> 





DO YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMMING EARLY WITH THESE NEW 


MORTON GOULD COMPOSITIONS 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Serenade of Carols 


For Small Orchestra in 4 movements. 
(movements 41 and 111 transcribed for hand by the com- 


For Band and Orchestra 
Adeste Fideles 
Away In A Manger 





LS 


The First Noel 

Jingle Bells 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Silent Night 


lt Came Upon A Midnight 
Clear 


(For string orchestra and wind ensemble) 


Also these Morton Gould settings of 


let us know your requirements. 
Prices furnished on request. 


All the above compositions will appear in 
the Columbia Masterworks Albums ##MM 
848 LP#NL 2065. 


G & C MUSIC CORPORATION 


RKO Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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THE CUNDY BETTONEY CO. BOSTON, MASS 





When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Educators Journal. 


COLOR SYMBOL 


RHYTHM BAND SCORES 
1509 South Thirteenth Street, Birmingham, Alabama 
One score used for the classroom or group 
Price 75¢ per score : 
Send for list and information 

















September-October, Nineteen Forty-nine 










Your Football Band 
PIGSKIN PAGEANTS 


Paul Yoder’s Newest 
Seven Thrilling Shows 
Six Fanfares 
Two School Songs 


Full Band Instrumentation 
Parts ea. 40c Cond. Sc. (with routines) $1.00 


Request a free sample cornet part 





Series Sixty INDIVIDUAL BAND SHOWS 
by Paul Yoder 
SS-1 Minstrel Jubilee SS-3 Homecoming 
SS-2 Ship Ahoy SS-4 County Fair 


Sixty Double-Page Parts and Cond. Score (with routines) 
Each Show $2.75 





Other New Band Releases 


Magic Isle Overture—Buchtel F.B. $4.50 Sym. B.. $6.50 
Seven Band Cheers—Yoder F.B, $1.25 











Choral Directors Praise 


VOCAL TECHNIC 
(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
by Peter Tkach 
Here is the ideal book to improve your choir and give them a 
solid foundation in correct singing and note reading. 
Student Book 50c Teacher’s Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 











NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 


Chicago 6, ill. 


223 W. Lake St. 














“EVERYBODY'S 
FAVORITE SERIES” 
World's Most Popular 
Classics in Easy, 
Artistic Arrangements 


Perfect to Supplement 
Any Method 


Each book has 160-192 pages 


INSTRUMENTAL 


#32 Elementary Trumpet Solos 

#33 Elementary Clarinet Solos 

#34 Elementary Tenor Sax 
Solos 

#35 Elementary Alto Sax Solos 

#41 Elementary Trombone 
Solos 

#38 Flute Solos 

#51 French Horm and Mello- 
phone Solos 

#24 First Position Violin Pieces 

#40 Cello Solos 

#48 Solos, Duets and Trios 

#53 Trios for Violin, Cello and 
Piano 

#58 Spanish Guitar Solos & 
Duets 

#62 Hawaiian Guitar Solos 


PIANO 





#2 Piano Pieces from the 
Masters 

#3 Piano Pieces for Children 

#4 Piamo Pieces for Adult 
Students 


#9 Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
#14 Modern Piano Music 

#31 Graded Piano Pieces 

#50 Educational Piano Album 
#68 Progressive Piano Pieces 
#71 March Album 

#7 ~=Piano Duets 


Price $1.25 





Order the above books now for 
this term’s successful classes. 











Send for Free Descriptive 
Catalog 


AMSCO MUSIC 


PUBLISHING CO. 


240 West 55th St., Dept. E 
New York 19, N. Y. 











GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
TE 2 Embroideries - Vestments 
=a = Hangings - Communion 


» 


ATALO 


THational cure 


ARCH STREET 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS Commission for the 
Public Schools has been formed as the first 
independent national association of laymen es- 
tablished in this century dedicated to the im- 
provement of the public schools. Its members, 
who must be citizens of the United States and 
not professionally identified with education, 
religion, or politics, are being drawn from 
different regions and occupations representa- 
tive of the various sections of the country; 
among the charter members are some of the 
nation’s outstanding leaders in business, labor, 
law, and publishing. 

The Commission was originally suggested 
by a group of leading educators, who felt that 
more interest must be shown by lay citizens 
in the public schools if the potential benefits 
of public education are to be realized. In 
accepting the educators’ suggestion, the new 
Commission members have remained complete- 
ly independent so as to be truly a lay organi- 
zation. Initial financial support comes from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board. 

As it gathers sufficient information and 
knowledge, the Commission will act as a clear- 
ing house of information on public school 
problems for local groups throughout the coun- 
try; it plans to cite outstanding examples of 
community action for the improvement of 
public schools. Its staff includes a full-time 
educational consultant, assisted by an ad- 
visory board of educators. Roy E. Larsen, 
New York City, president, Time Inc., is chair- 
man of the Commission. Other officers are: 
vice-chairman—James F. Brownlee, Fairfield, 
Conn., former deputy administrator of the 
OPA; treasurer—John A. Stevenson, Philadel- 
phia, president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; secretary—Leo Perlis, New York City, 
director, National CIO Community Services 
Committee. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS—MENC ALBUMS. 
Under the title “A New Note in International 
Friendship,” the group picture on page 71 
was released to the press recently with an 
announcement of the consummation of the first 
series of steps whereby thousands of school 
children in other lands will hear the music 
made by boys and girls of the United States 
through the distribution of albums to schools 
abroad containing recordings selected by the 
committee from several hundred submitted. 
The recordings were made under the auspices 
of Junior Red Cross chapters by instrumental 
and vocal groups literally all over the country, 
and it was the task of the group shown in the 
picture to make final selection of the record- 
ings for the pressings to be included in the 
first albums. Members of the committee shown 
in the picture: seated, left to right, Vanett 
Lawler, associate executive secretary, MENC, 
Washington, D. C.; Edith Keller, state super- 
visor of music, Columbus, Ohio; M. Claude 
Rosenberry, state supervisor of music, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Standing, Mary Stuccio, American 
Junior Red Cross staff member; Edward A. 
Richards, national director, American Junior 
Red Cross; James W. Dunlop, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Hobart Sommers, assistant 
superintendent in the department of vocational 
education, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Music Mer- 
chants re-elected Hugh W. Randall, J. B. 
Bradford Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as presi- 
dent and Ray S. Erlandson, San Antonio 
Music Co., San Antonio, Texas, vice-president 
at the forty-eighth Music Industry Trade Show 
and Convention held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, July 25-28. New officers are 
Harry E. Callaway, Thearle Music Co., San 
Diego, California, treasurer, and Emert S. 
Rice, W. S. Rice and Sons, Columbia, South 
Carolina, secretary. Louis G. LaMair, Lyon 
and Healy, Inc., Chicago, is chairman of the 
Board. 

The nine new members of the Board of Di- 
rectors are: Earl Campbell, Campbell Music 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Thomas Dahl, Thayer 
Piano Co., Honolulu, Hawaii; Otto B. Heaton, 
Heaton’s Music Store, Columbus, Ohio; Louis 


G. LaMair, Lyon and Healy, Inc., Chicago, 
Paul E. Murphy, M. Steinert and Sons Co,, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Clay Sherman, Sherman, Clay 
and Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Claude P 
Street, Claude P. Street Music Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., Carl Wittich, Wittich’s, Reading, Pa. 

The Trade Show and Convention attracted 
more visitors than any show in the Associa 
tion’s history as 9,187 registered during the 
four-day period. 


MID-WEST National Band Clinic, sponsored 
by the Vandercook School of Music, Chicago, 
will be held December 15-17 in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. All band directors and thei 
friends may attend the Clinic free of charge, 
the second of such events. Over 1800 band 
directors and guests attended the Clinic last 
year at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Twenty 
sessions have been planned this year, and al) 
music played by the bands will be micro. 
filmed, with the conductor’s score shown on a 
large screen during the presentations. For 
information, readers should write to Lee W. 
Petersen, Clinic Chairman, 1655 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 12. 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY Orchestra League 
formulated the following plans for the coming 
year at a recent executive committee meeting: 
(1) expansion of services to community orch- 
estras through establishment of a national 
speakers’ bureau of qualified orchestra persons 
to act in an advisory capacity; (2) issuance 
of The News Letter, official League publica 
tion, every two months instead of quarterly 
and the publishing of handbooks on variow 
phases of orchestra works; (3) the backing 
of the movement to abolish the twenty pe 
cent federal tax on orchestra admissions; (4) 
the selection of state chairmen for the League 
so that member orchestras can have closer 
contact with the national organization. The 
1950 Convention will be held next June ir 
Wichita, Kansas, with Alan Watrous, man 
ager of the Wichita Symphony, as chairman 


PSALM TUNE COMPETITION. Mon 
mouth (Ill.) College offers a prize of $100 fo 
the best setting in four-voice harmony fo 
congregational singing of a prescribed metrical 
version of the Twenty-third Psalm. The 
seventh in a ten-year series, the competition 
is open to all composers. Applicants should 
write to Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. Closing date, Feb 
ruary 28, 1950. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, 
has named J. Clees McKray, director of the 
Educational Department, as music editor, suc 
ceeding Rob Roy Peery. Lillian H. Metz, 
formerly employed in the Personal Service De 
partment, has become the new educationa 
representative to succeed Nancy Griesemet. 
who resigned to get married. 


ONTARIO Music Educators Association 
Choral and Instrumental Clinics, successfully 
staged last year, are being repeated this fal 
to give music educators the chance to hea 
and evaluate new choral and instrumenta 
publications. Music publishers and instrument 
manufacturers will display their products a 
all three clinics. Dates and places: Choral 
Clinic, October 1, London, Ont.; Chord 
Clinic, October 22, Hamilton, Ont.; Instr 
mental Clinic, November 26, Royal Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Ont. Ameti 
can music educators are invited to attend al 
the clinics. For further information, person 
may write Herbert Peachell, Chairman OMEA 
Publications Committee, 11 Garth Street 
Guelph, Ont. 


EASTERN STATES St. Louis Conventio 
Parties. MENC members in the Eastem 
states who desire to join a St. Louis Cot 
vention Party—train, bus, plane—are invited 
to write Robert Yingling, University of Com 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut, regarding trant 
portation arrangements. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has reac- 
quired the Oxford University Press Catalogue 
of music and music textbooks from Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York City, for a score of 
years exclusive agents in the United States. 
Branches of the Oxford Press are located in 
Oxford, London, Glasgow, Toronto, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Melbourne, Cape Town, ind 
Wellington. Lyle Dowling is manager of the 
Music Department of the United States 
Branch. Carl Fischer, Inc., it is understood, 
continues to serve as a retail outlet for Oxford 
publications. 


NATIONAL PIANO Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America elected the following officers 
at its annual meeting June 7 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City: president—Webster 
E. Janssen, Janssen Piano Co., New York 
City ; vice-president—J. F. Feddersen, H. & A. 
Selmer, Elkhart, Ind., and New Castle, Ind.; 
treasurer—Henry Z. Steinway, Steinway and 
Sons, New York City; executive secretary— 
George A. Fernley, Philadelphia, Pa., and as 
sistant executive secretary—H. R. Rinehart, 
Philadelphia. 


WORLD’S LARGEST Piano Festival ever 
staged was held in Olympia Stadium, Detroit, 
last June 5 under the sponsorship of the Michi- 
gan Piano Teachers’ Festival Association, W. 
Otto Miessner, director of the performance, 
and Grinnell Brothers, Detroit, Michigan, fur- 
aishers of the pianos. More than 1500 student 
pianists performed for an audience of 25,000 
people in the two shows. There were actually 
$20 pianos on the stage, about thirty of which 
were grands, representing a consumer price 
evaluation of more than a quarter-million dol- 
‘ars. Most of the students learned to play 
the piano through class instruction. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, a magazine for elemen- 
tary teachers, is encouraging more music 
teachers and supervisors to submit children’s 
songs for publication. Every song submitted 
will be considered carefully, and payment will 
be made for all that can be published. For 
further information, readers may write Mary 
E. Owen, editor, The Instructor, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., Dansville, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has es- 
tablished a string quartet in residence to be 
mown as the Stanley Quartet, in memory of 
Dr. Albert A. Stanley, professor of music at 
the University from 1888 to 1921. Members 
of the Quartet, all on the School of Music 
faculty, are Gilbert Ross, first violinist; Emil 
Raab, second violinist; Paul Doktor, violist, 
and Oliver Edel, cellist. 


EDWARD B. MARKS Music Corporation 
announces the appointment of Lawrence Fish- 
tein as general manager in charge of all 
fice, copyright, royalty, and general matters, 
succeeding Simon Sheffler, who died suddenly 
August 3. Seena Hamilton, former publicist 
tor MGM Records, succeeds Mr. Fishbein in 
tis former position of advertising and publicity 
director. 


WARREN D. ALLEN, on leave from Stan- 
ford University (Calif.) is spending the year 
at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 





Music for 
Handicapped Children 


THE ROLE music can play in the lives 
of handicapped children (blind, deaf, 
spastic, cardiac, crippled, etc.) is recog- 
mized by the teachers assigned to schools 
or classes for these exceptional children. 
The Music Education Research Council 

been requested to start several study 
projects in connection with music educa- 
tion programs for the handicapped child. 
mference members working with these 
children who feel that there is a need for 
study and research are asked to communi- 
cate with William R. Sur, Chairman, 
Music Education Research Council, Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 








Dr.FrankSimon chooses REYNOLDS 





“Any discriminating cornetist owes it to himself to play on the finest 
My Reynolds Silver Bell Cornet meets the most 
exacting demands and possesses refinements not found in any other 


instrument made. 


cornet I have ever played. 


I am truly delighted with it.” 


F ~ A e 


REYNOLDS 


2845 PROSPECT AVENUE bd 


a Shame 
Co.. 


Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 


tt ee ee oa 


INC. 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











No. 5602 


For children and 
No. 7791 


A MYSTERY F 


by H. D. McKinney 


by Robert Elmore and 











NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Outstanding Nativity Plays 
for Presentation in School 
with PO Dramatic Action, 
and Wusic 


THERE WAS ONE WHO GAVE A LAMB 


by Annette Mason Ham 
A beautiful, easy children’s play with traditional carols! 


THE VISION OF CHARTRES 


by Annette Mason Ham 


young people 


OR CHRISTMAS 


No. 6639 Children’s or Women’s voices—S.A. 
No. 6034 Mixed voices 


THE INCARNATE WORD 


Robert B. Reed 


No. 8065 For Soprano, Baritone Solo, Chorus narrator and organ 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 





Price .80 


Price .80 


Price 1.00 
Price 1.00 


Price 1.00 
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SEND FOR YOUR “EXAMINATION” COPY TODAY 


grand title! 
grand book! 


“RELAX and 
HARMONIZE!" 


A collection of part songs for 
changed, changing, and un- 
changed voices combined. For 
use in boys’ schools, junior 
high school boys’ chorus, jun- 
ior high school mixed chorus. 
Appealing contents. 


Compiled and arranged by 
Barbara E. Goward 


$1.00 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16 






































FLUTES: 


Branch: 








108 Massachusetts Avene 


SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 
PERFECT SCALE —— SPLENDID INTONATION 


ae ~ SMleaed Roued The Whrld” 


33 West Fifty-first St., New York 19, N. Y. 














Boston 15, Mass. 
































DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


No Flame No Drippings 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLES 


Colo: 
disc for 
colored 
lights. 


plastic 
flame. 






USED BY SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
CHURCHES, CHOIRS & ORCHESTRAS. 
LAST FOR YEARS 
Complete with batteries and color disc. 


$15.00 doz., 2 doz. or more $14.75 doz. plus 
postage. Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


STRAYLINE PRODUCTS Co. 
63 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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**SCOTCH”’ MUSIC EDGER 


Reinforces the back and edges of 
choral, band and orchestra music, con- 
ductors’ scores, etc. Tape in 3” and 
1," sizes. 

Ask about the Wenger Combination 
Sousaphone Chair-Stand and other 
heavy-duty school music rehearsal 
room equipment. 


Wenger Music Equipment Company, 
Owatonna, Minn. 











CHAUNCEY D. BOND has resigned as vice 
president and getieral manager of the Weaver 
Piano Co., Inc., as of September 1, 1949. He 
will continue as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the company. Twice during a 
period of twenty years, Mr. Bond was made 
president of the National Piano Manufacturers 
Association. In this capacity, and in his 
consequent association with the MENC 
through the Committee on Trade and Profes. 
sional Relations, he became widely known fo 
his support of a broad program of music 
teaching in the schools—in which, quite 
naturally, he felt piano classes should have a 
place. Recently, as chairman of the NPMA 
Committee on Piano Class Instruction, Mr 
Bond has worked untiringly with MENC mem 


bers in the Advancement Program project, 
“Basic Music Instruction ‘Through Piano 
Classes.” Members of the MENC will be 


happy to know he will continue in this post 


JOSEPH BRUGGMAN, formerly of the 
Columbia University faculty, New York City 
is now instructing in music education and the 
woodwinds at the University of Redlands 
(Calif.). 


WILL H. BRYANT, conductor and founde 
(in 1926) of the Terre Haute Civic Symphony 
Orchestra and professor emeritus of music, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
has accepted a music teaching position at 
Guilford (N. C.) College. The Bryants wil 
make their home in Greensboro, where their 
children also live. 


SAMUEL T. BURNS, chairman of the Music 
Education Department and professor of music 
education, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been 
appointed professor of music and education in 
the schools of music and education at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. He is a 
former president of the Ohio Music Education 
Association; was the first state music super. 
visor in Louisiana and helped found the Louw 
isiana Music Education Association; has held 
various MENC posts; is at present national 
chairman of the Advancement Program Proj 
ect on State-wide Music Education Programs. 


JAMES CAESAR, a member of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra and instructor at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, now heads the 
String Department of the University of Wich 
ita (Kans.). 


CLAUDE CHAMPAGNE, Canadian com 
poser and music editor, has been appointed 
chief music editor, a newly-created post, at 
Broadcast Music, Inc., Canada Limited, To 
ronto. He will retain his present affiliation a 
assistant director of the Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art of the Province of Quebec. 
Montreal. 


MAX T. ERVIN, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, is now connected with the 
Great Neck (Long Island) Public Schools. 


ROGER DEXTER FEE, who las bees 
teacher of voice at Illinois Wesltyan and 
Drake universities since the war, on September 
1 became professor of music and assistant di 
rector of the Lamont School of Music, Uni 
versity of Denver (Colo.). 


FRANCIS FINDLAY, head of the Depan 
ment of School Music, New England Cos 
servatory of Music, on September 13 suc 
ceeded Edgar Curtis as conductor of the Boe 
ton (Mass.) University Orchestra. 


WILLIAM H. FINESHRIBER, JR., directa 
of operations for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been appointed vice-president i 
charge of programs of the Mutual Broadcast 
ing System. 


WARREN S,. FREEMAN, executive secretan 
of the Boston (Mass.) University Alumni As 
sociation for three years, has been made dew 
of the Boston University College of Music. 


BLANCHE I. GARNER, Olivet Nazarem 
College, Kankakee, Illinois, is now on 
faculty of Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany. 
Oklahoma. 


OTTO J. GOMBOSI, Hungarian musicologis 
and authority on Renaissance music, former! 
on the staff of Michigan State College, Eat 
Lansing, has joined the faculty of the Univer 
sity of Chicago this fall as associate profess 
of music. 
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WELDON HART, head of the Music De- 
partment of Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, has become director 
of the School of Music, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. 


L. K. HERREN has been appointed super- 
visor of vocal music in the Demonstration 
School, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma. 


VINCENT A. HIDEN, former president of 
the MENC California-Western Division, has 
been appointed representative in the Pacific 
Division of Silver Burdett Company, San 
Francisco. Mr. Hiden was formerly a member 
of the Music Department staff of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Public Schools and has recently been 
connected with the RCA Western Division as 
assistant regional manager. 


§. MINERVA HILL has retired from music 
education after thirty-six years of service as a 
teacher and supervisor, thirty-five and one- 
half of which were spent in the Warwick 
(R. I.) Public Schools, She has been a 
member of the MENC since 1927. 


WINSTON HILTON, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Ruston, has been appointed assistant 
state supervisior of music to Lloyd V. Fun- 
chess, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


ARNOLD E. HOFFMANN has left his posi- 
tion as associate professor of music education 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, to become 
a member of the music faculty of Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 


WALTER IHRKE, professor of piano, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
aessee, now heads the music faculty of the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


KENNETH G. KELLEY, formerly head of 
the Boston University College of Music, has 
been appointed director of the Graduate Di- 
vision. 


HARRISON KERR, since 1940 executive sec- 
retary of the American Music Center, from 
which post he has been on leave for two years 
to serve as chief of the music and art unit of 
the United States Army Reorientation Branch, 
became on September 1 the new dean of the 


College of Fine Arts, University of Oklahoma, — 


Norman, succeeding Paul S. Carpenter who 
died last January 4. 


RUTH F. LAMOREE has retired from teach- 
ing music in the Rochester (N. Y.) Public 
Schools. She had been a member of the 
MENC since 1922. 


RUTH LAWRENCE, Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, lowa, September 1 became a 
member of the Music Department of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HELEN S. LEAVITT has retired from Ginn 
and Company, Boston, after many years of 
service in the Music Department. Miss 
Leavitt, besides continuing her work as in- 
structor at Boston University, will devote 
considerable time to writing. 


LYLE LeRETTE, after three years of teach- 
mg at Tulare, California, has become director 
of the Tartar Band, Compton College (Calif.). 


JESSE LILLYWHITE, president of the Utah 
Music Educators Association, has taken leave 
from his work in the schools of Ogden and is 
Sow on the staff and taking graduate work at 
the University of California in Los Angeles. 


MARIAN L. LOVELESS, Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, is now 
on the faculty of Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


VERNON J. LEE MASTER, choral teacher 
at the junior high school level, Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Public Schools, has been made acting 
supervisor of music of that school system, fol- 
lowing Lorin F. Wheelwright. 


SIGFRED MATSON, head of the Piano De- 
partment, Monmouth (Ill.) College, has been 
made head of the Music Department of the 
pot State College for Women, Colum- 


ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD, formerly 
dean, Southern College of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas, is now chairman of music education, 
Greensboro (N. C.) College. 
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Just off the press — 
the book for really successful sings! 


>t Voices Ring 


YOU'LL USE IT 


ARRANGEMENTS 


tractive 
CONTENTS 

in all! 
PRICE Surprise! 


listen to them sing! 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 





It’s only 25 cents. 
Lower in quantity. 


Give your singers LET VOICES RING — then 


Copies will be sent on approval. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
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Compiled and Arranged by 
RUTH HELLER 


and 
WALTER GOODELL 


in school (assembly and classroom), the camp, 
the club, the fellowship meeting, the com- 
munity sing 


for unison singing 


ACCOMPANIMENTS simple, delightfully fresh and decidedly at- 


some of the old favorites (we 
couldn’t leave them out) plus 
many hard-to-find songs and 
some almost unknown. 109 
96 pages. 


Le 


aK yCes Ring 


j 





Chicago 5 


P.S. To learn the tried and proved ways of conducting 
successful community singing get LEAD A SONG—$1.50 





WILLIAM B. McBRIDE, immediate past 
president of MENC North Central Division, 
is on leave from his post at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and, with Mrs. McBride and their 
young son, will be at Gainesville, Florida, 
where their residence address is 2049 W. Semi- 
nary, Apt. 7. Mr. McBride will do graduate 
work at the University. 


HOWARD F. MILLER, president of the 
Oregon Music Educators Association, formerly 
at Newberg, has been appointed vocal music 
director in Salem (Oregon) High School, re- 
placing Lena Belle Tartar. 


ALAN NIEMI, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, is heading the 
Music Department of Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Marquette. 


WILL C. RIGGS, president of the Massachu- 
setts Music Educators Association, has left 
his position at Haverhill High School to be- 
come director of music, Weston (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Schools. His new home address is 75 
Virginia Road, Waltham, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 


MARCH 18-23, 1950 





Biennial Convention of 
the Music Educators 
National Conference 





SEE PAGE 
70 



















EAKTRO 


This new electronic aid to band- 
masters will save your time and 
help you do a better job. Lektro- 
Tuner sings out an accurate and 
continuous A or Bb, in a choice of 
either oboe or flute tones. Easy to 
carry ... smaller than most port- 
able radios. Metal case has con- 
venient black leather carrying 
strap. Lektro-Tuner operates on 
110-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC 


electric power. 


MORE 
QUICKLY 
and 
ACCURATELY 


YUNER 












Ese 


CONN BAND I 


FREE 
BOOKLET 







@ 1. Continuous tone for 
more rapid tuning. 


@ 2. Two tone qualities ... 
oboe or flute. 


@ 3. Instant switch from A 
to Bb. 


@ 4. Adjustable sharp or flat 


with A-440, as desired, 
between A-435 and A-445. 


@ 5. Volume from whisper 
to great intensity. 


See this amazing new de- 
vice at your Conn dealer 
now, or write for free 
booklet today. Address 
inquiries to dept. 901. 








INDISPENSABLE 


WM. KRATT 


The 


etal 


CHROMATIC PITeH 
INSTRUMENT 


A-440 


PAT. MAY 13-25.~MAACH IESE 


Master Key 


Key Chromatic 
Pitch instrument 
every conceivable detail, to 
satisfy every exacting require- 
It is the most scientific, 
sanitary and practical article 
made for the purpose of ob- 
taining the proper pitch of a 
musical note. 


MK-1 Full Chromatic F to F 


MK-2 Full Chromatic C to C 
also available in E> 


All tuned A-440 


ment. 


embodies 

















THE WORLD'S FINEST HARMONICA 


Made by 
WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, 
Union, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


PAUL NORDOFF has been appointed assist 
ant professor of music for the fall semester a1 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York. 


OUIDA FAY PAUL, professor of methods, 
Greensboro (N. C.) College, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor in the Division of 
Music, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


WARD W. SCHWAB, formerly choir directo: 
of the Belvidere (Ill.) Methodist Church and 
director of worship and music at Oakton 
United Church, Evanston, Illinois, has been 
appointed instructor in voice and director of 
the vesper choir at Christian College, Colum. 
bia, Missouri. 


EUGENE SHEPHERD, formerly of Baldwin 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, has been made 
instructor in violin at the University of Red. 
lands (Calif.). 


CATHARINE E. STROUSE, associate pro 
fessor of music and education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, has retired after 
many years of service to music education. 
She served as the first MENC state chairman 
of Kansas (1927) after the organization of the 
Southwestern Division; was elected treas 
urer of the Southwestern Division in 1929; 
held that position until she was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Division (1937-39), 
and has had many other important Conference 
assignments. She is currently serving as 
Southwestern chairman of Radio in Music 
Education. 


LENA BELLE TARTAR, who joined the 
MENC in 1929, has retired from teaching 
after thirty-one consecutive years as vocal 
instructor at Salem (Oregon) High School 
She is continuing her private vocal teaching. 


JAMES MORGAN THURMOND, who unti 
recently was officer-in-charge of the United 
States Naval School of Music, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed executive assistant 
by the Campbell Music Co., Inc., Washington. 
dD CG 


CLYDE VROMAN, School of Music, Um. 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has beep 
appointed director of admissions at the Univer 
sity. 


J. J. WEIGAND, formerly of Lawrence, 
Kansas, has been made assistant professor of 
music and education at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. He will continue to edit 
the Kansas Music Review. 


LORIN F. WHEELWRIGHT, past president 
of the MENC California-Western Division, su 
pervisor of music, Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Public Schools for the past thirteen years, has 
resigned from that position and is engaged 
full time as vice-president in charge of sales, 
Wheelwright Lithographing Company, Salt 
Lake City, with which is associated the Pio 
neer Press, music publishers. Mr. Wheelwright 
is emphatic in saying he has not actually left 
music education “but have merely changed 
my point of interest. I am continuing to serve 
as consultant to school systems, will be teach 
ing some extension classes, editing some pub 
lications, and doing a number of othe 
things.” 


MRS. LILLIAN WIEDMAN, Potsdam 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College, has joined 
the faculty of New York University. 


WILLIAM YARBOROUGH, formerly of 
Pacific Palisades, Calif., has been made the 
regular conductor of the Symphony Orchestra 
of the Richmond Professional Institute of 
William and Mary College, Richmond, Va. 
and also professor of choral and orchestra! 
conducting at that institution. 


PAUL YOUNG, for the past five years chair 
man of vocal instruction and director oa 
choral activities at the University of Nortb 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, has been named pro 
fessor of music, University of Illinois, Urbana 





ST, LOUIS CONVENTION 
TRAVEL PARTIES 
Eastern members planning to attend 
the biennial convention at St. Louis 
March 18-23, 1950 are invited to write 
Robert Yingling, University of Con- 

necticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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ELKAN-VOGEL PUBLICATIONS 
SELECTED TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS— 


Eric Steiner .75 





(24 Pieces embracing technical 


problems for the 2nd grade student) 


2 Pianos 4 Hands 

















(Orchestra 


Night Song at Amalfi (S.S.A.) - 


God of Grace & God of Glory (S.A.T.B.) 
Come Down, O Love Divine — anthem (S.A.T.B.) 


Kentuckiana Darius Milhaud 3.50 
Band 

O’ Life with Splendor Grieg-Cailliet 

Ammen TROTREAG —— CUCURIE ccisncsiscsccinnsennmsnenatreneincenienntianntinninintciinis Lucien Cailliet 

Orchestra 

At Christmastide Eric De Lamarter 

The Ballad of Brotherhood Joseph Wagner 
Chorus 

© Life with Splendor (S.A.TB. G SGM.) ncccccccrncsecccerecsccsncticsrscomsiece Grieg-Cailliet 


(Band acct. published) 
The Ballad of Brotherhood (S.A.T.B.) 


Joseph Wagner 











All Suddenly the Wind Comes Soft 


1716 Sansom Street 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


acct. published) 
Wm. T. Timmings 
wien Wm. T. Timmings 
H. Alexander Matthews 
OE ee H. Alexander Matthews 


(Reference copies of chorus music sent on request.) 


INC. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








NECROLOGY 





WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD died July 18, 
1949. For many years director of music in 
the Providence (R.I.) Public Schools, he re- 
tired from that post a number of years ago 
and settled in Franklin, Maine, with his wife, 
Alma, who survives. A pioneer in the MENC 
and Eastern Division, he was National Treas- 
urer (1921-22), National President (1932-34), 
member of the National Board and Executive 
Committee in various periods, one of the first 
life members, and, during his active career, 
rarely without one or more assignments in the 
organization which he loved so much and 
served so well. He was also one of the pro- 
moters of the New England Music Festival 
Association, and a constant leader in school 
music affairs of the area, and was widely 
known as an authority on voice teaching and 
as a conductor and adjudicator of student and 
adult musical organizations. 


SIDNEY HAUENSTEIN, pioneer in the field 
of music education in Ohio, MENC member 
since 1923 and prominent civic leader, musi- 
cian, and teacher of Bluffton, Ohio, passed 
away July 4, 1949. He had been a member 
of the Bluffton College music faculty since 
1909; taught music in the public schools 1912- 
1944; was well known as conductor and ad- 
judicator. His record of forty years living 
and teaching in Bluffton stands as eloquent 
testimony to one who labored long and faith- 
fully in the field of music education. 


ELMER G. UGGEN, vice-president and edu- 
cational director of the Paul A. Schmitt Music 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, died June 
30, 1949 at the age of fifty-seven of coronary 
thrombosis. He had been a member of the 
Schmitt firm since April 1937. Before joining 
the company, he was director of music in the 
Moorhead (Minn.) Public Schools and later 
sales representative for C. G. Conn Ltd. 


He had been a member since 1937. 
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St. Louis, Missouri, March 18-23, 1950 


— 
— 


To assist those attending the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain 
hotel accommodations, the Hotels Reservation Bureau has tentatively reserved blocks of rooms at the 
hotels listed below: 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION - - - - = = 





















ST. LOUIS HOTELS 
Minimum rates shown. Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. Room 
assignments will be made as nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. In the 
event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates will be 
changed accordingly. 






For two persons 2-Room Suites 












Hotel For one person Double Bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 
AMERICAN $2.75-$4.00 $3.50-$ 5.00 $4.00-$ 5.00 $ 8.00 
BALTIMORE 2.75- 3.50 3.75- 4.50 4.00- 5, 
BROADVIEW 3.00- 6.00 4.50- 7.00 6.00- 8.00 12.00- 18.00 
CHASE 4.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 10.00 10.00- 35.00 
CLARIDGE 3.25- 4.75 5.00- 7.50 5.50- 7.50 13.50 & up 
DE SOTO 3.50- 5.00 5.50- 8.00 7.00- 13.00 12.00- 20.00 
GATESWORTH 4.00 & up 5.00 & up 5.00 & up 10.00 & up 
JEFFERSON 4.50- 6.50 5.50- 7.50 7.50- 8.00 14.00- 22.00 
KINGSWAY 3.00- 4.00 4.50- 7.00 6.50- 7.00 
LENNOX 3.75- 6.00 5.25- 8.00 6.50- 8.00 11.00 & up 
MAJESTIC 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 
MARK TWAIN 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.00 6.50- 8.00 
MAYFAIR 3.50- 8.00 5.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 11.00 & up 
MELBOURNE 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 12.00- 17.00 
PARK PLAZA 5.00- 9.00 7.00- 10.00 8.00- 12.00 12.00- 20.00 
ROOSEVELT 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 10.00 & up 
SHERATON 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 10.00 7.35- 11.00 9.00- 30.00 
STATLER 3.75- 6.50 5.25- 8.50 7.50- 12.00 16.50- 19.50 =—— 
WARWICK 2.50 3.80- 4.50 : 















To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 

(1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel. 

(2) IMPORTANT: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it will be desirable for delegates to share rooms. 
(3) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 
(4) Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 
















ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO FEBRUARY 6, 1950 


Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC, 
1420 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the MENC Convention in St. Louis, March 18-23, 1950: 







ED SEOOEE ovccncssxceeses Double Bedded Room .............. Twin Bedded Room .........++:+: é 
BOE ED vcccccccccoucsss Other type of Room .............. 
SNES FOUN Go cccvccceccece OD Boscccsccesscese 






First Choice Hotel 


eeee eee eee eee WELUNU UNUILO LLOLCL 22 eee eee eens REE WRIUILD SAWVEWE ce eee eeeeersee 






Arriving at Hotel (date) .............. hour......p yg Leaving (date) ........... Hour..... 






Room Occupants: 
NAME 







mepmntare of perente matin tile GpGTONtOR. oc oocc cs ccccccccccccccsccsccescecccesetecetecedeseeecene 
Educational Position 
Mailing Address 


CREE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EHH HEHEHE EEE HEEH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE 






CORREO EEE EEEEHEHEEH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EERE HEHE EEE 






CREE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EE EEEHEEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE EEEE 






PLEASE NOTE: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist 
having individual names of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommodations for more th 
one person, but not specifying names of other occupants, will be returned for complete information, thug losing tim 
Please cooperate in order to insure immediate acknowledgement of reservations, 





















PICTURES which point up music edu- 
cation news reported in the 
Journal: Top left: Piano teachers institute 
sponsored by the public schools of Flint, Michi- 
gan, in cooperation with the MENC State-Divi- 
sion-National Piano Project organization and 
Michigan music teachers. Standing in front of 
stage: James Buckborough, State Chairman, Ray- 
mond Burrows, National Chairman, Leah Cur- 
nutt, North Central Chairman; Emeline K. 
Fisher, Wm. W. Norton, Local Chairman. * 
Top right: Leaders group of the University of 
Hawaii Extension Division and the Hawaii Music 
Educators Association. See item on page 12. * 
Left: The MENC National President Charles 
M. Dennis (seated) with an official group of the 
North Central Board of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association: J. Leon 
Ruddick, Ohio; Arthur Schrepel, Nebraska, Rus- 
sell Paxton, Indiana; L. A. Logan, Iowa. * Next 
below at left: Members of the MENC Advisory 
Committee listen to American Junior Red Cross 
recordings of school music groups. Story on page 
64. * At right: Scholastic Music Awards winners 
group, with Helen Grant Baker, MENC advisor, 
and Goddard Lieberson, vice-president of Colum- 
bia Records, Inc. * Next below on the right: 
North Central State Association editors and offi- 
cers meet with William R. Sur, Chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council. Standing: 
Newell H. Long, Indiana (North Central Presi- 
dent); Paul Painter, Illinois (State President) ; 
Rogers Hornig, Wisconsin; R. Cedric Anderson, 
Iowa. Seated: Bess L. Hyde, Michigan, Richard 
Correll, Michigan; Earl Beach, Ohio; Tom Rich- 
ardson, Illinois; Mr. Sur. * Bottom: Marguerite 
Hood (left) and Frank Gullo (right) lead lobby 
MENC singers at Davenport and Baltimore. 
Hummel Fishburn is the pianist with the Eastern 
Group. 
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